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— thing that is just now most indispensable to the 

comfort of American families is a resident Jingo who 
thoroughly approves of the war, Every household should 
in a cage, if necessary—and encourage him to 
a free expression of his views. As long as we have a war 
is wise and in every way advantageous to 
make the best of it, believe in the righteousness of it, and 
accept it not merely with resignation, but with affirma- 
tive courage 


have one 


on hand, it 


Most of us, on general principles, have extreme com 
punctions about fighting, and have suffered from sinking 
of the heart over this war in particular, because we nursed 
the hope that it would be avoided, and because it is a dis- 
tressing thing to fight any one, and a weak power in par 
ticular, and because we fear war will do lamentable dam- 
age to the very folks we want most to help, and because 
it will cost the lives of many good men who are dear to 
their friends and useful to their country. We are so un- 
used to war and its incidents that when the ‘‘ extras” 
announce ‘‘ Another Prize Captured!” we feel uncom fort- 
ably like pickpockets, and when we read of plans to in- 
jure Spain we involuntarily hope that Spain will get no 
more damage than is absolutely necessary. We are so 
averse to injuring any one that we sympathize with the 
enemy as the people who are likely to suffer most, and 
forget the suffering that Spain has brought upon others 
in our concern for what she seems likely to undergo. 
That is why we need resident Jingoes to keep the other 
side of the question continually before us, 


Jmxaors are by no means all incendiary persons who 
live on raw meat and rant in martial tones about our du- 
ties. A great many of them are good and dutiful citizens, 
whose sentiments are governed a great deal more by their 
heads than by their passions. What such men tell us is 
that it was our unquestionable duty, as a strong, civilized, 
God-fearing nation, to put a stop to the miseries of war 
in Cuba. They tell us that Spaiu’s rights in Cuba, based 
upon discovery and long occupation, were forfeited long 
ago by dreadful abuses; that Spain's administration in 
Cuba was not only intolerably rapacious, cruel, and cor- 
rupt, but absolutely hopeless; that there was no hope that 
Cuba could be pacified so long as Spain controlled it, and 
that Spain would never, and, indeed, could not, get out 
without a fight. The war might possibly have been de- 
layed, our Jingoes will tell us, but sooner or later it was 
bound to come, and on many accounts it was better for it 
to come now. Delays to avert war would seem on the 
face of them to be eminently desirable, but even such de 
lays may be dangerous. To put off intervention was to 
risk a combination in Spain's favor, which would put us 
in a much worse fix than we are in now; and, besides, it 
would have prolonged a state of uncertainty which was 
irritating, unsettling, extremely bad for all business, and 
miscellaneously disadvantageous. Our Jingo will assure 
us that whatever unworthy motives for stirring up war 
may bave actuated individuals, the motive which has 
stirred the great mass of the people and made the war 
possible has been sympathy with the oppressed and in- 
tolerance of the barbarities of a war of extermination car- 
ried on almost in sight of our shores, 


Wuewn our friends who believe in the war tell us these 
things, we will do well to listen to them attentively and 
with open minds, and try to adopt their sentiments. The 
milk is spilt. Wringing of the hands and hanging back 
will dono good. The way out lies over there beyond the 
smoke of cannon. The single hope for us to cherish is 
for the prompt accomplishment of our national purpose 
by the speedy success of American arms. To fight the 
matter out as quickly as possible, to put an end to disease 
and starvation ashore, and to fights on the sea, and the in- 
terruption of commerce, to stop the drain of war both 
here and in Spain—that is now what we must all desire. 

Let us look forward, then, and not back, and do, each 
of us, what we can to make our country’s cause our own. 
There will be much to do, much to endure, and either in 
action or endurance every one may havea share. There 
will be work for willing hands, and a great work for 
willing hearts—a work of sympathy, of encouragement, of 
fortitude nursed and shared. We don't like the war; we 
ought not to like it; we maintain that we have under- 
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taken it as a painful duty, and we ought not to regret that 
we find it painful. But the moral sense which has au- 
thorized it should govern and sustain its execution, Un- 
dertaken for a noble reason, it should be nobly fought, 
nobly endured, nobly ended. The only good result that 
can accrue from it to us is a moral result, the strengthen- 
ing of our national character, But that can only come 
from the strengthening of personal character, by self- 
sacrifice, fortitude, and mutual helpfulness in sharing the 
burdens and distresses that war must always bring. 


Tne Jingoes whose deliverances are most effectual in 
reconciling the minds of their more pacific friends to this 
war are those who have been in Cuba. Very few persons 
who have visited that island since the insurrection began, 
or even before, seem to have any compunctions left about 
driving Spain out. The rest differ somewhat about the 
way in which they would prefer to see it done, but not as 
to the propriety of doing it. 


THERE are some reasonably probable incidents or results 
of the war in which we may anticipate pleasure, For 
military or naval successes we will doubtless pay a price 
which will keep our joy within bounds, however we re- 
joice in them; but when we learn that the feeding of the 
reconcentrados has begun again, in that we shall really be 
happy. The Red Cross relief-ship State of Texas left New 
York on April 23, bound for Key West, with 1000 tons of 
supplies for Cuban non-combatants. The cargo of this 
ship includes food, groceries, medical stores, and clothing, 
contributed from all parts of the country. Much of it 
came from the West. Part of it was brought from Ne- 
braska, lowa, and South Dakota in a train of twenty-two 
cars, loaded and despatched in memory of Mrs. Thurston, 
wife of Senator Thurston of Nebraska, who died on her 
return from a visit of inspection to Cuba with her hus- 
band. Similar supplies are still coming in from all over 
the Union to the Red Cross committee in New York, and 
other ship-loads are to follow. The State of Texas expects 
to go from Key West, under protection of a war-ship, as 
soon as a Cuban port has been opened by our fleet. The 
expectation is that Miss Clara Barton and a number of 
nurses and other Red Cross workers will join the vessel 
at Key West. 


AN interesting token of the rising of the spirit of patri- 
otism among the women of the country is the offer of Mrs. 
Celia Wallace, of Chicago, of her winter house and grounds 
at St. Augustine, Florida, for use as a hospital and retreat 
for Illinois soldiers during the war. The place is close 
by the government parade-ground at St. Augustine. Of 
how much practical value Mrs. Wallace's offer may prove 
to be it is too soon to say, but there is no doubt about the 
spirit of it. Governor Tanner accepted it, and it may be 
we shall hear of other offers of the same kind. If there 
should be need of hospitals in Florida, there is a great 
deal of valuable property in that State which is exceed- 
ingly well adapted to hospital uses. 


THese are very anxious and uneasy days for friends and 
relatives of the members of the National Guard. It is not 
clear at this writing what action will be taken about the 
militia regiments, whether they will simply be ordered 
into Uncle Sam’s service, or will be invited to volunteer, 
either as individuals or as organized bodies, For guards- 
men who are unmarried and have no dependent relatives 
to volunteer is almost a matter of course; but to such as 
have dependent families it is a very serious business, and 
to determine whether the duty to go to the war or the 
duty to stay at home is paramount involves a weighing 
of considerations which is desperately distracting. The 
worst of it is that the esprit de corps is so strong in the 
best of the militia bodies that it is next to impossible for 
individuals to choose their own course, but whole com- 
panies or regiments take common action, which involves 
most unequal degrees of sacrifice to individual members. 
No doubt this is all a part of war, which has never yet 
been so managed as to permit of nice discrimination about 
who should take part. 


Ir seems nowadays as if this poor old earth might man- 
age to rub along if it were not for its islands. If perma- 
nent and satisfactory provision could be made for Cuba, 
Crete, Hawaii, Samoa, the Philippines, and Ireland, the 
rest of the world would seem to have fair prospects of 
keeping the peace. Still, in justice to these islands, it 
should be added that if the rest of creation would keep 
its hands off of them, they would probably be able to keep 
the peace. To be an island rich enough to need a navy 
and too small to maintain one is a highly inconvenient 
destiny. Government, like other business, tends now- 
adays to get into fewer hands and stronger. 


Tue pledge of the Red Cross sisters is worth quoting. 
Much of it we might all profit by. But of all the impor- 
tant points that make its strength, none is of more vital 
consequence than that particular clause which refers to 
the making, even unintentionally, of mistakes. Special- 
ists who are making experiments and tests say that the 
woman of most value to them is the one who can be relied 
upon for a perfeetly truthful report, and who will report 
an error when made. The consequences of not doing so 
may be easily imagined. Here is the pledge: 


I hereby solemnly and sincerely promise and declare 
that in entering the New York Red Cross I will abide by 
its rules and regulations in every particular. I will serve 
the Red Cross as required, and faithfully perform every 
duty prescribed or ordered for me when directed by my 
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superior officers. I will prepare all articles required by 
the sick and wounded of mankind with utmost care and 
conscientiousness, and should I ever, through uninten- 
tional oversight, make an error, or see it made, I faithfully 
promise to report the same without hesitation, that no 
misery in the life of any being may oecur through a | 
oversight orerror, Furthermore do I promise that I shall 
act as a true sister to every human being, independent of 
nationality, ereed, or sex; that there should be nothing too 
small] and nothing too great au effort for me to assist in re- 
lieving pain, if within my power so to do, and if within 
the limits of Red Cross work. Furthermore do I promise 
that I shall aet as a true sister to ever poe associated 
with me in the Red Cross, recognize the officers of 
the American National Red Cross; that I shall hold ga- 
cred the emblem and uniform of the Red Cross, and shall 
never use or wear them except under the direction of my 
superior officers of the Red Cross Hospital, authorized by 
the American National Red Cross. Furthermore do I 
promise allegiance to my sister-in-chief, to the president 
and officers of the New York Red Cross Hospital, and 
president and officers of the National Red Cross. All of 
which I solemnly and sincerely promise in the presence of 
God, the officers and members of the New York Red Cross 
Hospital, and to which I pledge my sacred honor. 


Tne departure of the two coaches which leave the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and the Holland House every morning is al- 
ways witnessed by a crowd of interested spectators, and 
the call of the coach-horns, as they go up Fifth Avenue, 
invariably fills every window with faces. And how cheer- 
ful they are, these horns! They make the one and only 
agreeable addition to the long catalogue of New York 
street sounds, every year growing longer. Our ears have 
been almost shattered by them—the clang of the cable-car 
bell, the whew-o-o-o of the underground trolley, the rat- 
tle of the street rails carried in trucks, and the rumble of 
express wagons. Even the street bands were unpleasant, 
and the hand-organ a nuisance. One could hardly hear 
one’s self speak at times because of them all. But now 
comes the coach-horn — gay, inspiring, holiday-making ! 
Every one who hears one of them on these early spring 
mornings, as he walks, carries a pleased sense with him, 

The Good Times leaves the Waldorf-Astoria every 
morning at half past ten, and carries passengers to Wood- 
mansten Inn, in Westchester. A stop is made there for 
luncheon at one o'clock, the coach starting on its return 
journey at half past three. 

The outbound drive is made up the Riverside, St. Nich- 
olas Avenue, over Washington Bridge, through Bronx 
Park and Morris Park. The return journey is made by 
way of Jerome Avenue, McComb’'s Dam Bridge, Harlem, 
and Central Park. The coach stops to take up or set 
down passengers anywhere along the route. It is driven 
by three different gentlemen on different days, each one 
of whom is well known in New York. They have fur- 
nished all the appointments, and have been actuated more 
by a love of sport than by any idea of money-making. 
Indeed, no venture of the kind has ever been profitable 
from a pecuniary point of view, though from every other 
they have been a success, The horses have been trained 
by an expert who trains the four-in-hands for the horse 
show, and they drive well. Now and then the coach is 
rented to an outsider, maybe a man from Boston or from 
Philadelphia, who hires it for the day, and who carries 
with him a party of his own friends. The daily charges 
for single passengers are by no means excessive, the 
round trip on the top of the coach being made for five 
dollars. A gay party always fills it, and certainly few 
things could be more delightful at this time of year, when 
the trees are budding and the air is fresh, than a drive 
behind so good a whip as one always finds on the seat. 

The Pioneer leaves the Holland House at ten, and 
goes to Ardsley by way of Harlem, Washington Bridge, 
Kingsbridge, Van Cortlandt, Yonkers, Glenwood, Dobbs 
Ferry. The privileges of the Ardsley Club are extended 
to the passengers of the coach. The Pioneer will not 
run after the 4th and the Good Times not after the 25th 
of June. 


Tue decorations of the dinner given by Mrs. T. H. An- 
drews, president of the Woman’s Whist League, at Phila- 
delphia last week,to the board of governors and associate 
members, were signally unique and beautiful. They are 
suggestive, too, because they were not the work of a pro- 
fessional, but illustrated the taste of the hostess and one 
or two intimate friends who lent able assistance. The 
banquet floor was a bower of bloom. Hall, reception- 
room, and the two dining-rooms—for an adjoining apart- 
ment was pressed into service for tie occasion—held great 
branches of spring blossoms—apple, cherry, dogwood, and 
bridal wreath. These were thrust in large Chinese jars, 
massed in jardiniéres and umbrella-holders, banked on 
mantels, and trailed from chandeliers, while statues and 
pictures stood out against their entwining beauty. The 
permanent decorations of the dining-room, a delicate 
greenish-blue between robin’s-egg and turquoise, made a 
beautiful background for the myriad of cherry blossoms 
arranged about the apartment in tall crystal vases and 
Satsuma jars. The company was seated at two tables, 
each laid for twelve persons, and placed in adjoining 
rooms connected by a double doorway. The decorations 
at each board were designedly low, that talk across and 
between tables could be possible, In the dining-room a 
scheme of white and gold was carried out by means of a 
centre-piece of yellow and white flowers massed in a huge 
shallow cut-glass punch-bow!. This was flanked by flat 
dishes holding velvety pansies, yellow ones shading into the 
deepest ruby purple, forming a great oval mat that reached 
almost to the covers. Gold and crystal table-ware com- 
pleted the scheme, the service plates being a set showing 
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the faces of the loveliest French women of the Salon. In 
the next room the rich red of Jacqueminot roses glowed 
against more masses of cherry and apple blossoms, and 
the table service was silver and cut glass. In honor of 
the occasion, Mrs. Andrews used a pair of table -cloths 
which had belonged to her grandmother, and which are 
more than seventy-five years old; their satiny smoothness, 
which brought out with effect their old-fashioned pattern 
of roses in baskets, was due to the exquisite weave, for 
no starch is permitted to strain their cherished threads. 
Other historic contributions to the table service were a set 
of Canton china and one of French ware, which were the 
first of each ever brought to Philadelphia, while a bit of 
more modern interest was found in the punch-bow! hold- 
ing the yellow centre-piece—a bridal gift of*the lamented 
George W. Childs to the mother of the hostess. 


THERE are always fresh flowers lying on Mr. Booth’s 
bed at the Players. They are sent there on the various 
anniversaries of his life, and then again at odd times by 
different friends, who, understanding the custom, take 
advantage of it to express some quickening of that affec- 
tionate remembrance in which Mr, Booth is always beld. 
The room containing the bed is shut off from the larger 
room he used as parlor by a red cord stretched between 
the doors. On the table of this second room are the books 
which Mr. Booth left there, and the last one which he was 
reading before his death. 

One feels his influence everywhere, and the distinct im- 
press which he made upon the house he so generously do- 
nated has not been eliminated either by time or the vari- 
ous household improvements made since that day. The 
comfort, the repose, the dignity, and the intellectuality 
are all there. The man of strong personality must affect 
his surroundings in this way. The thought he puts into 
them does not die with him. For all that, one cannot 
help missing the seeing him, and when once a year the 
ladies are admitted to the club, it is impossible for some 
of them not to feel a certain sense of disappointment at 
no longer finding him in some old accustomed place. 

These Ladies’ days at the Players, by-the-way, are always 
events. They have a flavor about them which no other 
club ever acquires. Men and women of note are always 
to be found there. This year, however, one missed the 
actors and actresses who have been familiar figures for so 
long, and whose coming always created a flutter of in- 
terest. Ladies’ day fell on a Saturday, and those who 
were playing had to go home to rest and to dine, to be 
ready for the evening performance. 


SPAIN may object to our war-ships, but the prejudice 
in Germany and Austria against our fruit is likely to be of 
even longer duration. Something known as the San Jose 
scale has infected our fruits. They say you can see one of 
these little creatures on the next lemon that you buy, pro- 
vided, of course, that the lemon has on it a tiny black speck. 
Examine the speck under a strong magnifying-glass, and 
you will discover the cause of all our recent commercial 
woes —a small creature with legs, wings, and antenne. 
He is a most pestiferous and dangerous element in the 
world, being difficult to get rid of, and evil in all his hab- 
its. He takes the life out of whatever he lives on. He 
draws the juice from the trees, so that they wither and 
die, and he propagates with great rapidity. No way of 
getting rid of him has yet been discovered. 


= OUR PARIS ® 
LETTER © 


| +. —~ is a little town lying at the foot of the 
4 Pyrenees, one hour by rail from Pau. We went 
there yesterday, which was one of those enchanting days 
in early spring when the sky is blue as a child's eyes, 
and the grass in the fields and the little gardens of that 
brilliant French green that looks as though it might 
stain your fingers or your pocket-handkerchief. Over all 
this fell the wonderful shimmering sunlight of southern 
France, while close at hand, all along the line of the 
railway, lay the snow-topped Pyrenees, with the little 
river Gave foaming and tumbling over its green pebbles 
at their feet. The country is Béarnaise, the country of 
Henri of Navarre and Jeanne d’Albret, and one passes the 
tower of the old chiteau in which Henri of Navarre was 
raised as a child, and about which he played with the 
Béarnaise peasantry. The peasants—the men wear the 
Béarnaise béret, and the women a sort of capulet or 
shawl-like head-dress, always of black, under which shine 
the magnificent dark eyes with which they are almost 
universally provided. Lourdes itself is astonishingly 
beautiful as to situation. One would say that it had been 
gathered in the clustering arms of hills whose breast 
towered far above it in glittering snows. I could not be- 
gin to tell you the sort of wondering delight with which 
we watched this panorama of mountains and valleys, until 
we finally reached the little town. The whole journey 
gave one such a sensation of whiteness, cleanness, green- 
ness, sunshine, that the day comes back to me now with 
the impression of a sapphire, or something blue and beau- 
tiful and shining. 

















No matter in what attitude one goes to Lourdes, the 
place must seem one of the most extraordinary sights on 
this earth in this nineteenth century. One has read Zola’s 
Lourdes, of course, and all the time one is haunted by those 
pilgrimages of suffering humanity, those personages who 
have become so living that one actually feels herself fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Marie as she was drawn to the 
grotto in her narrow wooden chariot, and to be living the 
life of those three days of alternate despair and hope. 

The streets are narrow and spotlessly clean. At first 
one is instinctively shocked by the signs that border them. 
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One reads, ‘‘ At the Immaculate Conception Pension de 
Famille,” and, ‘‘ At the Rock of Calvary Hotel.” 

It is pitiful to see how faith has been turned into com- 
merce; how religion is put up to be bought and sold. 
Every relic, souvenir, association,seems to have been ap- 

raised as of so much value in money. Bernadette Sou- 

irous’s brother keeps a bazar, and what is called the au- 
thentic portrait of the voyante is put up asa sign. All 
along the approach to the basilica are numberless little 
boutiques, or booths, filled with hundreds and thousands of 
statues of the Virgin, with endless rosaries, amulets, em- 
blems, trinkets; words and phrases usually only heard in 
churches fall from the lips of the people of the town with 
a simplicity that is startling. It is the strangest, the most 
curious place in its incongruities one can possibly come 
upon, as you feel when you enter the wonderful church, 
the splendid basilica of Notre Dame de Lourdes. 


On just such a radiant spring day, a few weeks earlier, 
according to the tradition, the apparition appeared to 
Bernadette—the 23d of February, 1858. ‘‘ -y child,” said 
the apparition, ‘‘ go—go tell the priests that it is my wish 
that they erect to me here a chapel, and that they make 
processions to the grotto.” 

In the south of France one hears the rest of the story 
told familiarly as it has been handed down from mouth to 
mouth. How in all Lourdes there was talk of nothing 
but the apparitions that the Virgin Mary had made to the 
little shepherdess of Lourdes. How on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary Bernadette returned to the grotto, in the presence of 
crowds of the villagers, who, long before her arrival, 
massed themselves along the edge of the river and around 
the grotto. At a certain moment the most profound si- 
lence suddenly fell upon the multitude. Bernadette sav. 
“* And now go drink and wash at the fountain, and eat of 
the grass that grows beside it,” said the apparition. Ber- 
nadette rose and started towards the river Gave. “ Not 
there,” said the apparition. ‘I did not say to go and 
drink from the Gave. The fountain is here.’ 

The child followed the direction indicated by the hand 
of the unknown, and seeing no spring, began to dig in the 
sand with her hand. In a few moments drops of water 
began to trickle forth. Bernadette filled the hollow of 
her hand with water, drank from it, ate of the grass by 
the side of it, and the unknown disappeared. The last 
apparition was the 10th of July, when, according to the 
tradition, the Virgin appeared without speaking. 


What interested me quite as much as anything in the 
story was the civil side of it, the manner in which this 
strange history fell upon the authorities of France. The 
24th of February, Bernadette, as she came out of church, 
was summoned before the Commissary of Police and 
questioned. The 25th she was questioned by the magis- 
trates, and the affair was taken before the Préfet, who in 
France corresponds to the Governor of a State. Though a 
fervent Catholic, for the sake of the true interests of re- 
ligion, he said, he caused the grotto to be closed, and for- 
bade the people to visit it. They went in secret, and mir- 
acles took place at the miraculous spring. Bernadette was 
examined by two physicians to see if she were in her right 
mind ; the water was examined by chemist after chemist 
to see if its properties could be accounted for by natural 
causes 

Finally, at the beginning of October, the Archbishop of 
Auch visited Biarritz, where the Emperor Napoleon was 
staying, and laid before him the case of Lourdes. The 
5th of October was read every where— 


“The Mayor of Lourdes, in consideration of the instructions ad- 
dressed to him, reverses the decree made by him the 8th of June, 
1858.” 

The world was free to go and pray at the grotto of 
Lourdes. 


Yesterday one-half of the benches before the grotto 
were filled with kneeling nuns in rich blue robes and 
shining white veils. In the niche at the right, among 
the dark, beautifully veined rocks, was the statue of the 
Virgin, below a natural crypt in which burned myriads 
of candles, some of them as tall and high as the shaft of 
a pine-tree. An enormous golden brazier was in the cen- 
tre, filled with white lilies. The background was entirely 
formed of crutches—the crutches that had been cast aside 
by those who had found health. 

On the natural shelf formed at the left side by the pro- 
jecting rocks were hundreds of crutches and corsets and 
surgical appliances, and the straps, the bands, the leather 
supports for limbs, the endless devices of modern skill for 
alleviating and curing suffering, all cast aside by the 
healed. And along the front was a little wooden chariot, 
just such a one as belonged to Zola’s Marie. 

Underneath was the fountain, springing out through 
three faucets, with the traditional words ‘‘ Drink,” etc., 
cut in the stone. Fifty or sixty people, constantly chan- 
ging, were praying before the grotto. A constant proces- 
sion drank from the fountain, and bathed their faces from 
bottles they carried away with them, and bound com- 
presses on hands or eyes. A fine-looking, well-dressed 
man entered the grotto, kissed the rock three times, and 
then knelt at a prie-dieu, telling his rosary. Two or three 
sad pale-faced women, wheeled about in chairs, prayed, 
while their attendants waited indifferently by. 

The baths, or the piscines, are in a little stone building 
close by. At the time of the pilgrimages the brancardiers, 
or attendants—generally young men of good family— 
many of them Catholics of noble birth, stand on either 
side of the stone baths, like a hollow in the ground, and 
lower, one by one, the hundreds of mortals, often suffering 
from the most revolting diseases, into the water, which is 
changed only three times a day. 


On the rocks above stands the marvellous basilica, a 
building every inch of whose walls is covered with the 
most splendid offerings that can be conceived of. We 
saw a string of priceless pearls framed side by side with 
a glass case containing a woman’s hair. There were 
crosses of the Legion of Honor, the glittering decorations 
of every foreign order, jewels, wreaths of gold and pre- 
cious stones, epaulettes, swords, ships, countless hearts of 
gold, myriads of precious objects, carrying with them the 
touching and pathetic record of human hopes, sufferings, 
faith, and joys. 

Overhead gleamed endless banners—eight hundred in 
all—stiff with incrustations of rare embroidery of gold, of 
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ss and bearing the name of every civilized country 
n the world. Nothing is tawdry, nothing imitated, in 
this beautiful church. Gold and silver and precious 
stones and the finest linens and the most beautiful silks 
line its many chapels on each side of the nave. Its chimes 
ring out the hours into the limpid clear sky; and one 
listens and comes away strangely touched, no matter how 
great or little his belief, by the evidence of that something 
not seen which here below we call faith. 
KATHARINE DE Forest, 


WOMEN AND MEN, 
WAR AT LAST. 


BRILLIANT French woman once said that she hated 
war because it spoiled conversation. Say what we 
will of the qualities it calls out, we know too well that it 
draws into its perilous vortex not only the business and 
the daily work of a community, but tends to monopolize 
its talk and even its dreams. How can it be otherwise, 
when those it has called from home are the children of 
our hearts and the friends of our lives? A mere rumor 
which touches them is more to us, until it is contradicted, 
than all literature and all art. Science itself is for the 
moment only valuable for its opportunities of this one 
practical application —to protect men’s lives that they 
may the better attack the lives of others. Yet it is the most 
formidable part of war that, when men are once engaged 
in it, previous opinions count for nothing; when it is be- 
gun, the necessity of self-defence arouses all. Whatever 
the diplomatists of the world may say about it, we must 
now defend our homes, and therefore our shores, Reason 
as we please about the origin of the situation, we must 
close up our ranks. 

Those ranks will be filled at first by the young and ardent 
who simply wish for opportunity or excitement; then it will 
include those more deliberate and perhaps more unwilling; 
then those who are unemployed or mercenary. The pub 
lic will not distinguish, nor, indeed, will posterity, very 
clearly between these, yet the difference is great. At first, 
when our young soldiers go away in health and joy, we 
shall think but lightly of their chances of injury or death; 
we shall have a feeling that they at least will be safe, 
that this cup will be spared us, however it may be held to 
lips of others; our darlings will return to us with added 
wisdom and experience, and no real harm. This will 
make the earlier months of the war less anxious, but it is 
something which cannot last. Soon, too soon, there will 
be groups gathered before the newspaper offices reading 
lists of names—the dark outcome of some battle, some ex- 
plosion, some outbreak of fever. A moment may come 
when the presence of a single name on that list will sig- 
nify more to some one of us than all the world beside. 
After that, victory may come and go, hope may rise or 
fall, nations may be crushed or saved, but for them the 
die is cast. Henceforth they will have only the stern 
security of having known the worst. They can say for 
the future, as Elliott the Corn-Law Rhymer said in the 
profoundest of dirges: 


We fear no ills, no foes, 
Though they surround us. 

Passe on, thou clond of many woes! 
The worst has found us. 


Let us hope that, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, the time of peril may be short, and that compara- 
tively few may have to undergo that supreme sorrow. 

It is only those who recall the civil war who can trace 
so far as this the possible demands that may be made on 
human sympathy; nor do I wish to do more than hint at 
them. Yet it is impossible, without recalling that period, 
to appreciate the full weight of the Latin motto Dulce 
bellum inexpertis ; the recorded protest of the very stern- 
est of nations against the strife they loved. If the dread 
memories of our last great war suggest to us these shad- 
ows, they hint also at some relief. The very experience 
of that contest has made us less unfit to enter on this; we 
are not, as when that began, ignorant of warfare as a na- 
tion. There still remain hundreds of thousands who, 
though now past the age of usefulness as combatants, cun 
give counsel and co-operation. A whole generation then 
learned to organize, to drill, to march, to take precautions 
against disease, and they can transmit to a new generation 
something of the fruit of that long and arduous experi 
ence. The tales of the elders have been told so long that 
they have not left their children so ignorant of what war 
really meant as were those of forty years ago. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that all the details 
have changed since that time. Systems of formation and 
drill, guns, projectiles, the very powder is now different, 
so that those who are actually to fight the battles have all 
means and methods to learn for themselves. Not merely 
in the navy, but in the army, all the most important 
conditions are novel—almost experimental and untried. 
Where now is the hand-to-hand fighting, where are the 
swift, resistless charges? All is now mechanical, remote, 
almost unseen. New tests for courage, as real as the old 
ones, but touching remoter senses, involving less simple 
and easy computations. Grant and Sheridan and Farra- 
gut already seem as remote as the fire-locks borne by the 
soldiers of the Revolution. Nay, as the knights in armor 
or as Achilles in his scythe-armed chariot. 

What remains unchanged is the heart of man on the 
field of battle, and the tenderer heart of woman by the 
lonely fireside. Since war is alrendy declared and beyond 
our personal control, we must only hope and fully believe 
that the new generation will manifest the same qualities 
shown by their fathers, with some added wisdom from 
being born into a later world. After hearing all their 
lives the tales of an earlier contest, it can give no surprise 
that they are ready to emulate what they have heard re- 
cited so often. It is perhaps an added evil of war— 
which is in itself an unnatural and evil thing—that it be- 


. comes fascinating in the telling, whatever it was at the 


time. On the other hand, it is one of its imperfect com- 
pensations, that it nurtures certain heroic qualities—cour- 
age, endurance, patient self-control, the readiness of sac- 
rifice—and we can only sigh for a time when these great 
gifts can be trained in ordinary life, without paying for 
them the terrible price of human blood. It was the literal 
and unimaginative Duke of Wellington who, when asked 
by a lady what a victory was like, replied, ‘‘ The saddest 
sight in the world, madam, except a defeat.” 
Tuomas WENTWorRTH Hiacerson. 
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VW HAT can be done to mitigate the sufferings of war 


vas shown by the monumental work accomplished 

Sanitary Commission in the war of the rebellion 
This work is now carried on by the great international 
organization of the *‘ Red Cross.” It will be remembered 
that this society, having for its watchwords ‘‘ Neutrality ” 
and ‘‘ Humanity,” held its first convention in Geneva in 
1864. At that time sixteen of the leading nations signed 


the treaty of Geneva, to which now forty belong The 
gn of the red cross, the emblem of the flag of Swit 
zerland, who had the honor of inaugurating this humane 
movement, was adopted. It is the only military hospital 
flag in the civilized world, and protects all persons who 
work under it and rightfully wear the emblem from mo 
lestation in the performance of their duties. 

Abroad, where nations are constantly on the eve of 
war, great attention has been paid to the development of 
hospital work and the training of nurses, but in this 
country, where for so long a time peace has prevailed, the 
work of the organization has been devoted to re lieving 
distress from flood, famine, and fever. The American as- 
sociation has also given relief to the Armenians, and al 
ready to the starving Cubans. With a view of carrying 
on this relief work among the poor and distressed, the 
New York Red Cross Hospital and Traiuing-school for 
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A GROUP OF VOLUNTEER NURSES WHO HAVE TAKEN THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 


The flag on the table is the one carried by Clara Barton through Armenia. 


THE RED CROSS NURSES AND THE WAR. 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


Red Cross Sisters was opened in 1892, the nurses render 
ing their services for whatever remuneration could be 
given them from the circumstances of those whom they 
served 

When two or three weeks ago the war cloud loomed 
dark and ominous upon the horizon an appeal was made 
for emergency nurses. The applications have been more 
than five hundred in number. Of these two hundred 
have been accepted provisionally. In most cases those 
who have applied are graduates of other schools, who 
come with their diplomas and recommendations from 
physicians whom they have served. But it is not required 
that the applicant should be a graduate of a nurses’ 
training-school, for many other women are needed in the 
hospital work besides those that take care of the sick. 
Superintendents, matrons, and some to do clerical work 
can be employed, and such as are better fitted for this 
work will be detailed to it. 

To those who undertake the work the oath is adminis 
tered, which demands obedience to duties and officers, de 
votion as a sister to those who need relief and to those 
with whom they are associated, and a sacred regard for 
the emblem and uniform of the Red Cross. This oath 
was taken by a small band on Friday, April 22, who may 
be sent to Cuba at any moment 


DEPARTURE OF THE RED CROSS RELIEF-SHIP “STATE OF TEXAS” FOR CUBA ON APRIL 2. 
Dr, A. M. Lesser, of the Red Cross Hospital, bidding farewell to Dr. J. B. Hubbell, Field Agent of the Central Cuban Relief. 


The Red Cross uniform is required of those who do not 
belong to other training-schools. Such wear their own 
school uniform unless it be white, when the blue gingham 
of the Red Cross is requested as more serviceable. The 
cap, kerchief, and the badge with the red cross worn on 
the arm, even though the dress be different, distinguish 
the sister. 

The Red Cross Society meets the requisitions of the 
Surgeon-General of the United States army. When nurses 
are needed for army hospital work they will be called 
upon in this way. To help care for the starved and 
weakened Cubans is the immediate work to which they 
now expect to go. 

Many women, burning with patriotism and the desire 
to lend a hand in this great historical crisis, who, because 
of lack of physical strength or because of the demands 
of home duties, cannot serve personally, can send a nurse, 
paying her passage to the field of action, and contributing 
to her support while she is there. 

The moving spirit of this work is Sister Bettina (Mrs. 
A. M. Lesser), who founded the hospital and training 
school for the Red Cross in this city. The committee 
who have charge of hospital nurses for the war are Mrs. 
George F. Shrady, Mrs. J. Lyon Gardiner, and Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer. 








DR. LESSER GREETING AN ARRIVAL ON 
SHIPBOARD. 
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WHITE PIQUE TAILOR GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 70.—[(See Page 407.) 


SUMMER GOWNS OF WASH FABRICS. 


GAY little costume of dimity in the new tone of coral, lightened with 
white polka-dots, is made unlined throughout, rendering it a suitable 
model as well for ginghams, batistes, and other light-weight cotton fabrics, 
or the Irish flax linens, which appear this season in new shades of rose, blue, 
and mastic. Costumes of this linen, with a vest of harmonious color, prom- 
ise to be popular for country wear. French open-work linon, made up over 
silk of a contrasting hue, is also adapted to this simple style. Variety may 
be given it by substituting ruffles of embroidery for those of the same mate- 
rial on the waist 
The general effect of this gown is becoming. The yoke of the skirt is suf- 
ficiently long to produce the slender effect over the hips that is the present 
tendency of fashion, besides outlining a pointed apron in front, to which is 
added a deep flounce of medium fulness, passing around to the back, where 
it falls in soft gathers. Four yards and a quarter is the width of the skirt at 
the foot. A large piping-cord is the finish of the yoke. The corsage, slightly 
blouse-shaped in front, is made with a deep revers collar, edged with a 
graduated ruffle, forming, with its fulness, little fans under each point. 
The ruffle continues down the front as a jabot, which terminates under a nar- 
row white kid belt. The back has a few gathers at the waist line, and the 
front is open to admit a plain linen plastron and collar, or, by way of variety, 
afancy front. The close sleeve is made with a deep turn-over cuff, bordered 
with a full ruffle. 
Approximate quantity of material—10 yards 30 inches wide. 


A feature of the summer season promises to be the piqué costume in light, 
medium, and dark colors, as well as in a variety of fancy patterns in plaids 
and stripes. In greater demand than any of the others, however, is the white 
piqué tailor gown. 

A simple model for this fabric has a close-fitting skirt, cut in five gores, 
measuring at the hem three yards and a half. It has close gathers at the 
back, and is severely plain. The waist, with an easy fulness in front, is made 
plain in the back. The fronts are cut in one with two broad tabs buttoning 
diagonally across the vest with small ivory buttons—a distinctive feature. A 
touch of bright color is given by the geranium-red vest or under-bodice, 
from which rolls gracefully a broad sailor collar bordered with a piqué tailor 
braid. The braid also decorates the tabs and the pointed cuffs of the small 
gigot sleeves. 

Quantity of material—9 yards of piqué. 


OUR MAY COLOR PLATE. 
TS princesse gown, which is such 

a feature of the present fashion, 
and peculiarly French, appears even 
in organdies and other sheer summer 
fabrics, made over a contrasting silk 
or satin, 

Very distinguished is a Félix model 
in turquoise - blue silk nuns’ veiling 
combined with white and trimmed 
with ruffles of black silk muslin. 

The gown opens over a black satin 
skirt in front, trimmed with full frills 
of black muslin, which disappear un- 
der the rounded sides of the princesse. 
The corsage is made with an Irish 
appliqué yoke over turquoise, which 
imparts to the shoulders a degree of 
breadth. The appliqué lace continues 
from the yoke down around the entire 
edge of the princesse. The waist 
opens in pointed form over a full black 
muslin vest. Three narrow ruffles of 
the muslin, shirred very full, surround 
the yoke, front and back. The plain 
high collar is of appliqué lace over 
blue, and the small sleeves are of mus- 
lin lined with black satin, the muslin 
shirred only below the elbow. The 
back of the princesse fits smoothly, 
with graceful lines, the skirt lengthen- 
ing intoa slight dip. The waist may 
be fastened at the left side, or with 
small fancy buttons in the back—a 
fashion much in vogue on French 
dresses. 

This princesse gown, so simple in 
design, is an excellent model for home- 
made dresses, and can serve also as a 
foundation for draperies. 

Quantity of material for a medium 
size—17 yards 22 inches wide, or 11 
vards 32 inches wide, or 84 yards 42 
inches wide; black muslin, 24 yards, 
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BACK VIEW OF COLOR PLATE. 


DOTTED RED DIMITY GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 72.—[See Page 407.) 
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A NEW DEPARTURE AT BARNARD 
COLLEGE 
THE OPENING OF FISKE HALL 
\ THERE are you golng, my pretty maid?” 


“I'm golog home, kind sir,” she said 
* Where do you live, my pretty maid f" 
I live in Brooklyn, eir,” she enkd, 


When will you get there, my pretty maid?” 
"Nobody knows, kind sir,” ehe said 


This plaintive ditty appears in the '99 Mortarboard, the 
innual of the Barnard students. Taken together with an 
other pathetic refrain anent the girl who started 


“from Jersey three hours ago, 
But the fog made the ferry-boat wait,” 


ind various sarcastic references to ‘‘ rapid transit,” ** time 
tubles cable-car transfers,” and the like, it shows 
which way the wind is blowing up on Morningside 
Heights, where the college has built its new home. 

Although Barnard College was founded primarily to 
ifford the women of New York the privileges of univer- 
sity training, it was inevitable that sooner or later its pe- 
culiar advantages would attract students from all parts 
of the country. During the current year they have come 
from the States of Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Vermont, 
Mussachusetis, Illinois, and Louisiana, as well as from 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. The first offi 
cial provision for these students will be made next au- 
tumnu by the opening of a college dormitory This has 
been made possible by the generosity of Mrs. Fiske in pre- 
senting to the college a building to be called Fiske Hall, 
in memory of her husband, the late Josiah M. Fiske. 
I'his hall forms the western wing of the college, and thus 
completes the original scheme of the architects. It is im- 
possible to prophesy, however, how long the new building 
may be used temporarily as A dormitory for as more 
lecture-rooms are needed in Brinckerhoff Hall, it will be 
necessary to move the laboratories into Fiske Hall. Even 
if this should not take place for some years, it is evident, 
from the numerous applications for quarters in Fiske 
Hall coming from such distant points as Canada, Tennes- 
see, and Washington State, that the erection of other 
dormitories, each to provide for half a hundred students, 
should be a feature of the near future 

I have referred to Fiske Hall as a home for those that 
come from other parts of the country; but it is a favorite 
axiom of Dean Smith that the best results for the New 
York student may be obtained by residence in the dormi- 
tory five days in the week, with the remaining two days 
passed at home. Thus unnecessary friction in the regu- 
lation of the student's life is eliminated, while contact 
with family life is retained. The dean is of the opinion 
that this arrangement may come to be looked upon as the 
solution of an important problem in the education of wo- 
men, that of securing mental effort under the most fav- 
orable conditions, yet without losing the poise and fem 
inine grace that are the flower of the ideal home life 

Fiske Hall will be most attractively furnished through- 
out The college authorities believe strongly in the 
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power of an atmosphere of beauty and refiuement. They 
go far enough to hold that the home of a young woman 
at her most impressionable period must meet the highest 
standards of home life even in the most remote accesso- 
ries. An expert housekeeper and caterer of twenty years’ 
experience has been engaged for Fiske Hall. 

A glance at the plans of the dormitory, which have just 
been published, shows an exceptional range of prices, one 
flexible enough to provide for the most luxurious tastes, 
as well as for the student that must keep her expenses as 
low as possible. Board for all alike costs $200 a year. 
A student may occupy a suite of three rooms, with private 
bath, that costs $650 a year, or it is possible to share with 





MISS SUSAN GRIMES WALKER. 


another student a less desirably located suite that will 
bring the cost down to as little as $100. Of course these 
rates are the two extremes; there are several intermediary 
ones. Mauy of the rooms are provided with open fire- 
places, and the building is heated, lighted, and ventilated 
throughout by the most approved modern methods. The 
view from the rooms is exceptionally fine, commanding, 
as it does, the winding driveway leading to the beautiful 
marble tomb of General Grant, which rises but a few 
hundred~ fect away, the wide-spreading panorama of the 
Hudson River, and the noble outlines of its shores. It is 
almost more than one has a right to expect, to have the 
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advantages of life in a great world-centre like New York, 
with its covcerts, its operas, its libraries, its gulleries, i's 
museuins, its exhibitions, its lectures, and its opportunities 
for coming into personal contact with the leaders of art 
and literature, and at the same time to have the beauties 
of nature that a 1 to one on every side as they do op 
Morningside Heights. 


The river is pouring down 
To the crowded, careless town, 
Where the intricate wheels of trade are grinding pn like a mill; 
Bat the clamvorous noise and strife 
Of the harrying waves of life 
Flow soft by this haven of peace on the edge of Claremont Hill. 


In no field of study does this happy combination of 
cloister and city play so important « part as in the study 
of sociology, a course which will be especially popular at 
Barnard in the future, since the Columbia School of Politi- 
cal Economy has been thrown open to the women. The 
problems of life must be studied at first hand, where its 
development bas been most complex and intricate. The 
city college has this advantage over the country one; 
whereas the specimens for the study of bolany can be 
gathered in the country and brought to fill the shelves of 
a city laboratory, yet the tevement population and the 
foreign classes of the city, which may be said to be the 
laboratory specimens of the science of sociology, can in 
no wise be transplanted to the country. 

And pow I have left for my Jast paragraph what may 
well be considered the most important of all. For it is 
obvious that no matter how adequately the new dormitory 
may meet the physical needs of the students, its ultimate 
success lies in the hands of the woman who is chosen to be 
itshead. The trustees of Barnard College have been most 
fortunate in securing for Fiske Hall Miss Susan Grimes 
Walker, daughter of Admiral Walker of Washington, D.C. 
The fact that Miss Walker is a college graduate, and under- 
stands, therefore, the needs and point of view of college 
girls, does away with a prevalent source of friction between 
students and the heads of college halls. Miss Waiker 
graduated from Bryn-Mawr, a distinguished member of 
a distinguished class. As may be seen by a glance at the 
men that accompanies this sketch, Miss Walker's col- 
ege career was not so long ago that it is difficult to recall 
its character. It is well known by all Bryn-Mawr women 
that she is particularly fitted to be a leader of college 
girls. While at college she was president of the Self. 
government Association, a fact which is eloquent to any 
ove who has followed the development of college life for 
the past ten years, More and more to these associations 
it is looked to form a happy compromise between walls 
plastered Over with dead-letter rules on the one band and 
a foolish and reckless individualism on the other, 

Since her graduation, Miss Walker has always bad a 
orominent place in the committees of the alumne of Bryn 

awr,and has served on the Central Board of Managers 
of College Settlements. She isa woman of acknowledged 
social prestige and charm. and every mother will feel it a 
privilege to have her daughter come under Miss Walker's 
guiding influence. Annie NatHan MEvER. 








HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
A DEED OF GIFT 


( N the evening previous to their departure for the north 

the Canadian Maedonalds entertained at dinner the 
two ladies at Glengarva House, their only other guests be- 
ing Archie Gilchrist and Dr. Gillespie. Somerled had se- 
cured a suite of rooms on the first floor of the hotel; he had 
ransacked the town for little prettinesses of decoration; 
extra waiters had been sent through from Edinburgh; and 
Covent Garden was responsible for the fruit and flowers. 
The tall old blind man was eagerly excited about these 
various preparations; all the more so that it was only 
through the ear that he could learn how they were going 
forward. 

‘Spare nothing, Lad,” he would insist, ‘Spare no 
thing. It is a great honor they are doing us. Let them 
see that we are sensible of it.”—And this to Somerled 
Macdonald, of all people in the wide world! 

Archie Gilchrist was the first to arrive; and he was al 
most immediately followed by Dr. Gillespie, who was 
acting as usher to the two ladies whom he had found in 
the hall below. Alas! when Gilchrist, who had hung 
back a little, saw Eelin Macdonald enter this reception- 
room—so smiling and radiant she was—glancing a friend- 
ly recognition to this one, and with a kindly word for 
that—his heart sank within him. She was so far away 
from him—so unattainable—so unapproachable: he and 
she might be engaged lovers, but wortde lay between them 
none the less. Why, even the subdued splendor of ber 
costume—of a pale canary-colored silk it was, with the 
close chiffon sleeves ending in a little fringe half-way 
over the hand—even that impressed him with a sense of 
distance. That was not the kind of attire worn by the 
people among whom he had been brought up. She 
seemed a being come from some other region altogether— 
lustrous — commanding — all - conquering; though, to be 
sure, When she came up to him and shook hands with 
him, there was a sort of girlish shyness in her look and a 
tinge of color in her forehead. And then, after a few min 
utes of murmured conversation, dinner was announced ; 
and Somerled Macdonald, giving his arm to the younger 
of the two ladies, led the way into the dining-room, — 
his position at the foot of the table, while his father anc 
the Bean-an-Tighearn passed along to the head. The 
seats had been skilfully arranged. Archie Gilchrist and 
Eelin Macdonald found themselves right opposite each 
other, so that they could interchange word or jest or as 
senting nod, just as they liked; while as for Somerled 
himself, who was conscious of being rather a dull and 
stupid person (though with a certain capacity in his own 
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business, perhaps) he had placed himself at the lower 
end of the table, so tliat he could be left out of the talk 
without much notice being taken. 

And indeed at this end of the banqueting-board there 
was at first a certain measure of vague and ill-defined con- 
straint. It was a farewell evening, no doubt; and yet 
three young people sitting down to dinner need not have 
been so repressed—so afraid of each other, as a stranger 
might have imagined.- Their elders up there had imme- 
diately started a discussion on the news just received from 
Ottawa—and not very good news either—about the crof- 
ters’ settlements in the Northwest Territory and about the 
possibility of the British government coming to their aid ; 
but the younger people, who ought to have been the 
liveliest of the company—what were they about? Now 
and again Somerled would offer some little remark, rather 
implying that he was listening to the elder folk; but for 
the most part he was silent; and then it was that Eelin 
felt rather than knew that his eyes were covertly fixed 
on her. Friendly eyes they were, and sincere and kind; 
but once or twice that she caught him thus regarding her 
there was a sort of wistfulness in his expression that 
somewhat startled her. She grew nervous; the air at 
this end of the room seemed charged with electricity ; 
and then again her proud spirit at all times chafed against 
surveillance, no matter how respectful and distant it 
might be. And at length she suddenly turned to Archie 
Gilchrist, and addressed him across the table. 

**Oh, Mr. Gilchrist,” said she, with quite a gay air, ‘‘ did 
you ever hear about Lily Neile’s sparrow?” 

Archie Gilchrist looked up gladly enough; he had never 
heard of Miss Neile’s sparrow ; in truth, he did not be- 
lieve in the existence of any such creature ; for he knew 
that Eelin, when she was inventing romantic tales of the 
animal world, generally claimed as her authority her chief 
friend and companion. And at this same moment there 
was silence at the upper end of the table ; for old Allan 
Macdonald, bearing the sound of Eelin’s voice, instantly 
ceased talking about the High Commissioner and the mis- 
managed crofts. 

‘‘A sparrow, did you say ?” he called to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Macdonald, don’t encourage her!” her mo- 
ther protested. ‘‘I know it is some outrageous piece of 
nonsense—I can see it in her face.” 

“Well, then, it isn't!” said Eelin, valiantly. ‘“‘ Why, 
you can judge for yourself! You can always tell whether 
a story is true by the details. Are they probable? Do 
they fit? And that’s what they call vraisemblauce. 
Now, Dr. Gillespie, there is no vraisemblauce about the 
stories you print in the Obserrer—sent you from outly- 
1 Le eee lambs with ten legs—and similar 
stuff—” 


t 


‘*My dear young lady, my sub-editors are responsible 
for all such tilings,” the Doctor exclaimed. ‘* Ask Mr. 
Gilchrist there to cut off as many of the lamb’s legs as you 
please—” 

** Now listen to what happened to Lily Neile,” she said, 
imperiously. ‘ Pay attention to the details; see whether 
they fit: whether there’s vraisemblance; and if you don't 
believe, then write to the editor of the Spectator,’ and 
he'll confirm every word—by means of intuition. That's 
another thing, you know. You ought to have intuition— 
before you can decide upon the truth of a story. How 
ever, this ig it. Just at the end of last winter, you may 
recollect, there was a spell of very bard weather—every- 
thing frozen up; and one morning Lily Neile and her 
cousin Barbara were going into the town, and they had just 
shut the door behind them, when Lily saw on the lawn 
beside the drive a sparrow that was acting in a very singu 
lar manner. It was lying on its back, and was kicking 
with its feet, while its wings seemed all awry and stiff, 
and yet not quite motionless, for they could flutter the 
least little bit. ‘Ob, Lily,’ says Barbara, ‘it’s dying of 
cold; what are we to do?’ Well, Lily Neile is a very 
practical sort of girl, I should have told you. © She 
stepped out on to the grass, and took up the sparrow, and 
tried to smooth its wings, and then she put it into her 
snug muff, and carried it gently back into the house. 
And there they sat to revive it, and coddle it—lukewarm 
milk, at first, and then softened crumbs, on the hearth- 
rug in front of the fire; and it was quite marvellous how 
quickly itcame to. They thought of making a tame spar 
row of it, now that it knew they would treat it kindly; but 
Barbara, being a thoughtful sort of girl, said that it ought 
to have its choice, so she opened the window, and put the 
sparrow on the sill, to see whether it would go or stay. 
It may have been grateful or it may not; at all events, 
after a little preening of its feathers away it flew, as mer- 
ry as a grig.” 

She looked round. 

“So far the Court is with you,” said the Doctor, but 
not without suspicion—for he knew this young lady. 

“Ah, but that is just what I wanted you to admit!” 
she returned, triumphantly. ‘* You confess that the de- 
tails are probable; that there is what the critics call 
vraisemblance; that the story carries conviction with it; 
in short, that itis true. That is all I want you to admit; 
for of course you can’t deny that a story that is true one 
day may be equally true the next. Yes,” she observed, 
calmly. ‘‘ Next day the same sparrow came and played 
its antics on the lawn; and again it was taken in-doors 
and coddled and petted, until it had had enough of luke- 
warm crumbs and milk: and then again it flew away. 
That's all right. That's easily intelligible. When a spar- 
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tow has once successfully shammed being frozen, it will 
naturally repeat the performance, so long as thcre's food 
to be got by it and coddling. But how that sparrow 
could teach a number of its mates to play the same game 
—or whether it was merely imitation on their part—but 
to see that lawn with six or eight sparrows fluttering and 
kicking on their backs whenever Lily Neile made her ap- 
pearance at the door—" 

** Eelin, for shame!” her mother cried; but Archie Gil- 
christ looked up, and said, gravely: 


“Oh, but that story must be true, for it is so excellent 
an illustration of the doctrine of evolution. Undoubtedly 
—undoubtedly—” 


And then the moment she had found an ally she was 

Off into other fields of nonsense and natural history and 
udo-science; and she reasoned with her elders about 

their unbelief, and chided them; and always, whatever 
were her arguments or her assertions, she looked across 
the table, to Archie Gilchrist, for corroboration. Yes, it 
was all very entertaining, and fascinating, and mischiev- 
ously bewildering — her youthful gayety and audacity 
—the sharp cleverness of her retorts and her laughing 
quips and merriments; nevertheless (had they but known 
it) it was all too dangerously near to tears. She professed 
to address. herself mainly to Gilchrist; but she was con- 
scious the while that a pair of calm and observant eyes— 
sincere, earnest, and not unkindly in their transparent 
brown deeps—were regarding her. And then, unexpect- 
edly finding an opportunity, she turned from these idle 
diversions; and she said — perhaps a little proudly — to 
Somerled Macdonald — 

‘Why are you going to Alt-na-Traive? I hear you 
have taken a place there. And yet I thought you said 
this country was no country for you.” 

“You still keep up that phrase against me?” he said, 
with asmile. ‘* Yet | only suggested to my father that 
there was too much of magic and romance in the atmos- 
phere of these regions for an ordinary person who wanted 
to keep his head clear of dreams.” 

‘*Why do you go at the end of the season?” she asked 
again, ‘‘ All the shooting and fisuing tenants will be mak 
ing for the south very soon now. And the winter—whut 
will you do in the dulness of the winter?” 

‘There is a bit of winter shooting, I believe,” he an 
swered her, ‘‘ but I was thinking mostly of my father. 
The Traive is one of the earliest salmon-rivers in Scot 
land; clean fish begin to come up from thé sea in Decem- 
ber, if the weather is at all open; and then on January 
10 my father and old Angus can set to work either on 
the river or by trolling in the loch—” 

“The bleakness!" she exclaimed. ‘ The desolation—” 

‘That does not matter to a blind man,” he replied to 
her. ‘ Summer and winter are alike to a blind man—if 
he is protected from the heat and the cold. And trolling 
for sulmon is just what my father can do best; for he 
does not notice the shaking of the point of the rod, and 
before he strikes the fish has time to make a good bolt 
of the minnow.” 

**Then it may be a long time before you are in Inver- 
nish again?” she said, rather nervously. 

am afraid so,” he made answer—and he spoke in 
quite a matter-of-fact way: *‘ You see, if any of my part- 
ners on the other side were so inhuman as to summon me 
across the water—though I think I have made arrange- 
ments to prevent that possibility —and if I were travelling 
south in a hurry, of course I should go straight through. 
But that is not likely to happen. I should be vexed to 
have to leave my father alone at Alt-na-Traive—” 

* Oh, wouldn't you let me—” And then she suddenly 
stopped, in some little confusion; and indeed she had no 
opportunity of making clear her request, for at this mo- 
ment a glance from the Bean-an-Tighearn signalled to her, 
and presently the two ladies had risen from the table, and 
arm in arm were making their way towards the with- 
drawing-room. 

When cigars, coffee, and liquors had been formally 
brought in, Somerled said in an undertone to Archie Gil- 
christ— 

‘**Can I have a word or two with you?” 

He rose, and Gilchrist followed him. They went into 
a deep window recess where there were chairs, but they 
did not sit down. 

“Only a word or two,” Somerled said, ‘‘and I hope 
you will meet me in a placable spirit, and show yourself 
reasonable, even if I should seem to be impertinent. You 
told me that you and Miss Macdonald were engaged to be 
married?” 

‘*T told you an absolute secret!” interposed Gilchrist, 
hastily. 

**And I promised that 1 would keep ped secret,” re- 
sponded Somerled, quietly. ‘‘ Well, all I need say is that 
you are lucky, to be the man of her choice. The one she 
has chosen—lucky is perhaps not the best word.’ 

‘It does not bear to be spoken about as yet,” Gilchrist 
said. ‘It is all so distant and uncertain; and it must re- 
main distant and uncertain while she wishes it to be so, 
for what she wishes is law to me—and no wonder. I 
could not be so ungrateful as to become importunate— 
especially as I am situated at present.” 

“That is what I am coming to,” Somerled continued, 
in quite a dispassionate way. ‘* The truth is, I have been 
forming my own opinion as to the state of affairs—from 
an outsider’s point of view, of course. And I dare say, 
now, it would be more satisfactory to the mother—and 
also to the daughter herself, going amongst her friends—if 
you had a more assured position—will yon let me be quite 
frank, and say a more distinguished position?” 

‘*Don’t I know that?” said Gilchrist; the words were 
true: why should he take offence? 

‘* Yes, I guessed that you must have been considering 
this aspect of the future—” 

“And not over-hopefully,” put in the other, in rather 
a downcast way. 

**You see,” Somerled Macdonald proceeded—as if he 
were talking of steel rails—‘‘in that may | world where 
you and she first made acquaintance—in that imaginary 
world—all people are equal, I suppose; and ‘ White Cock- 
ade’ and ‘ Fairfax’ are of any grade, or no grade at all; 
but in the actual world, where Miss Macdonald of Kin- 
vaig has her friends and companions to meet—where she 
has to be introduced to visitors—strangers, perhaps, curi- 
ous to see her because of her lineage and her historical 
name—to say nothing of her own brilliant and striking 
personality—these people might naturally ask, ‘And who 
is this whom she has married?’” 
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“Don't I know—don't I know?” Gilchrist exclaimed: 
wha: was the use of raking up all those troubled fore- 
casts and apprehensions, that he was only too familiar 
with in the sleepless hours of the night? 

* Now we have arrived at the point,” the young railway 
king resumed, with something of a blither air. ‘* You re- 
member how I bored you the other day with questions 
about the social estimation enjoyed by the proprietor and 
editor of the Invernish Observer; and you were most ex- 
plicit: a most distinguished position; a position of influ- 
ence and power; a position entitling the holder of it to 
great consideration, not merely municipal. And of course, 
if ever I should go back to Ontario again, and if one of the 
old Glengarva folk shquid be saying to me: ‘ Well, and is 
it true that Miss Eelin pas got married, and who is the one 
she has married?’ then. I should be proud to answer: ‘Oh, 
a very notable man—one of the most prominent men in 
the north of Seotland—the proprietor of that bn Inver- 
nish Observer that comes out here sometimes, and is sent 
round the farms. Miss Eelin has married a man of stand- 
ing and consideration in the Northern and Western High 
lands; what he writes in the Observer they have to pay 
attention to in the House of Commons.’ That would be 
fine news, indeed; and if any of them had happened to 
hear of the Mountmahon rumor, it would put an end to 
that for good and all. And so I consider myself justified 
in what I have done—that is, if you'll be peaceful and 
reasonable, and show no false pride—” 

“But L don't understand,” said Archie Gilchrist, with 
the great gray eyes grown quite mystified. One thing 
only he knew: this was no sorry jest, or the name of 
Eclin Macdonald would not have been introduced into it 
—by Somerled Macdonald. 

“Why, man, it’s simple enough!” his companion said, 
regarding him. ‘The paper's yours. The Invernish 
Observer is yours—lock, stock and barrel—freeheld build- 
ing, plant, machinery—everything—with the proviso that 
some Mr.—Grieve, is it?—should retain his present post, 
and perhaps with some little increase of salary, to recon- 
cile him to your stepping over his head. Now, do you 
understand? No? Well, I have bought this property— 
that is to say, Dr. Gillespie and I are practically agreed to 
accept the rough valuation that has been made—only, the 
lawyers must have their turn at it, and that may be a 
tedious business. However, at this present moment you 
are virtually and literally the owner of the Invernish (d- 
server, aud editor as well—” 

‘*But it is impossible!” said Gilchrist. ‘‘I have no 
capital—1 could never repay. It is a large property; I 
have no one at my back; how could I ever pay the in- 
terest on so great a sum?” 

“Gilchrist, man, why will you fly off at a tangent?” 
Macdonald said—and yet he was amused. wish to 
make Miss Eelin a little wedding-present; and you talk 
of your being unable to pay me interest on the purchase 
money! Go away! Why not be reasonable, and placable, 
and step into Dr. Gillespie’s shoes—and let the poor man 
off to his golf? Must I explain any further? Must I try 
to show you that my scheme is not so preposterous as it 
may look at first sight? Well, then, it comes to this. I 
have got a good bit of money—with a machine construct- 
ed for making more; and I am a lonely man; my father 
is almost my sole companion, and he cannot last forever; 
then Iam inveigied into this country of wonder and poe- 
try, and wild romance—at least, so I have been taught to 
consider it ever since my childhood; and then the two 
ladies of Kinvaig—but I cannot tell you how out there we 
regard them—they are just about worshipped, if only for 
the name they beay—then they honor us by their kindness 
and their condes¢ension far heyond what any human 
creature could imagine; and then comes a chance of my 
executing a small piece of bravado in a quiet way—and 
how can I resist? I suppose the witchery in the atmos- 
phere has got hold of me. Moreover, I have never had 
much fancy for self-advertising; I should not care to go 
about the country receiving votes of thanks from town 
councils, and tha§ kind of thing; but here is a little prop- 
osition that need never be whispered to any one except 
those immediately concerned—that is, if you have a grain 
of common-sense. And by-and-by, no doubt, when you 
have occupied the editorial chair for a time, and kept up 
the literary reputation of the paper, then one of the Uni- 
versities will be conferring a aes upon you—” 

‘But this is too astounding!” Gilchrist protested. 
‘Why, you don’t know me! I am almost a stranger to 
you. Why should you interest yourself in me?” 

** Why should I interest myself in you?” his companion 
a. slowly. ‘Why?’ . And then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he seemed to laugh the question aside. ‘*‘ Come, 
come,” he said, more briskly, ‘‘let’s have no further talk- 
ing. The thing is settled.” 

For by this time the elder Macdonald—out there in the 
brilliantly lit room—had twice called to his son, urging 
him to make hasfe: it was time they went to join their 
other guests. Ang now, as Somerled and Gilchrist passed 
along by the side of the table, the latter said, in a low 
voice— 

“Is what you have just told me to remain a secret?” 

‘Not from any one who is here with us this night,” 
was the answer. 

‘**Not from any one?” 

‘* No—unless you please,” 

Then, when they went jnto the drawing-room, Archie 
Gilchrist managed to secure a seat next Eelin Macdonald, 
and he said that he had a communication to make to her 
that would surprise her a little. Old Allan Macdonald, 
guided by the Doctor, had gone on to talk to the Bean-an- 
Tighearn; and so Somerled, for the moment finding him- 
self superfluous, turned idly to the window, to look down 
into the street. And then it was that Archie Gilchrist 
told his tale of this munificent thing that had befallen 
him—and her, too, in a way; and all the time that he was 
telling her, Wild Eelin never once let her earnest gaze 
wander from the face of the man who was standing at 
the window. It was only his profile that she could see; 
but it seemed to occupy her engrossingly. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
A LETTER, 


‘* Here — Haggart!— Dayid Haggart!” called Morag, 
as she scurried up the drive and round by the holly hedge, 
so as to overtake Maxwell the gardener. ‘* You that’s the 
fine one to murder people— you that’s the fine one to 
break open chiles—here’s something for you,” 
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**Oh, what are ye clam’rin’ aboot noo, ye Mull idjit!”’ 
said oll Maxwell, angrily. 

Do you think I am to do all the fighting for this 
house?” Morag demanded. ‘Come aweh, now! For I 
ean see the yellow cab; and his lordship will be here in a 
meenute; and he will be for killing me bekass I put him 
in the hole by the window, Come aweh, now, and show 
what a great hero you are, and a murderer, and a fighter. 
The cab will be at the door directly—” 

* Ay, and wha tell’t ye it was my business to answer 
the door-bell?” said Maxwell, with irascible brows as he 
moved on to his work. 

Then Morag jeered after him. ‘‘ Aw, indeed, it is no 
matter, and we can protect ourselves ferry well; only I 
wass wishing to see how such a desperate brave man 
would battle for us. But mebbe David Haggart’'s soul 
is aweh buzzin’ about the skies just now; and instead of 
murdering chilers, and breakin’ open chiles, aud being 
banged in Edinburgh, you are only old Maxwell, that wass 
not tekkin so many prizes at the Fruit and Flower Show!" 

“Ye limmer!” he said-—and he glanced about for a 
stone; but Morag was quicker than he was; for she 
whipped a green apple off «a branch and sent it spinning 
so near to his head that he had quickly to shield himself 
with his basket. And then, with a horse - laugh of tri- 
umph, she made off—for she wanted to see what was go- 
ing on in front, while Maxwell, returning to bis work, 
could only comfort himself with malevolent animadver 
sions on Morag’s personal appexrance—" Ye red-heeded, 
freckled, thrawn-gabbed jaud,” he muttered to himself, 
‘if ye want to frichten his lordship or anybody else, 
frichten them wi' a look o’ your misbegotten, ill-faured 
face!” 

Meanwhile Morag had. hidden herself behind some 
laurel-bushes, through which she could command a view 
of the situation; but if she were eagerly expectant of some 
deadly fray—and perhaps not disinclined to take a part 
in the same—her warlike hopes were wholly disuppointed 
For Lord Mountmahon, having descended from the cana- 
ry-colored barouche, and gone up the steps to the front 
door, found himself confronted by the placid - eyed and 
sinooth-spoken Jane, who (unmindful of the fact that her 
faiher was an elder, and that she herself had been brought 
upas a decent, honest, truth-telling lass) calmly informed 
the visitor that the ladies of the house were not at home. 

* Oh, it’s too bad,” he said to her, in petulant mortifi- 
cation. ‘I've come out three times—so as to deliver this 
letter in person. It’s too bad. I'm not used to being 
treated in this way. Do you know who lam? I'm not 
used to it. Perhaps you never gave my messages ?—” 

**Oh yes, my lord!” Jane protested. 

“Well, I call it a measly shame,” he went on, in the 
sume hurt manner. ‘I don’t want to bother their heads 
off; all I want is to give this letter into Mrs. Macdonald's 
hands, and to sit in the hall waiting for her answer. 
Gosh, to think of it!” he continned—but addressing him- 
self rather than Jane. ‘Sitting on a chair in the hall, 
like an auctioneer’s clerk! Well, lll do it. My dignity 
is my own to put in my pocket if 1 please; and when I've 
made up my mind to see a thing through, by George, I 
stick to it—-” 

‘If your lordship would leave the letter,” Jane ven- 
tured to suggest. ‘*I will take care my mistress has it 
the moment she comes in.” 

** Well, I suppose that must be the way of it, after all,” 
his lordship said, sullenly. ‘‘ I'm sick of this tomfoolery; 
I'm tired of being turned away from anybody's door. 
Now mind you give it to her at once; and say I'm expect 
ing an answer as soon as ever itis convenient. Mind you 
make no misfake about it—and wait a minute—here is 
something for yourself—” 

He fumbled about, and got a half-crown, which he 
would have presented to her, but Jane drew back. 

‘*My mistress does not wish me to take presents—” 

“Oh, your mistress!” he scid in a temper; and 
he dashed the half-crown on to the steps; and then he 
got into his barouche again—*chist sweerin’ and sweerin’,” 
as Morag subsequently informed her fellow-servants. 

Now this letter that Jane carried to her mistress, who 
was peacefully knitting in the drawing-room, was of a 
cunning kind, but it was so transparently cunning as to 
be almost pathetic. Of course he expressed the profound- 
est penitence for his unforgivable conduct on that previ- 
ous visit; but all through these self-abasements there ran 
the piteous key-note of the loss of his mother. It was 
the lack of her influence that had been the ruin of his life. 
Ah, but if he were to find a second mother—as good, and 
kind, and gentle, and ready to take his part: what might 
not the result be then? 





“I don’t seek to excuse myself at all,” he wrote, ‘‘ for 
what happened the last time I saw you. I must have 
been off my head: I believe that’s what it really was, for 
all the doctors tell me that medsin goes to my brane. I 
can take as good a lashing of wine as most folks, but 
medsin plays the very mischief with me and I was a fool 
to go and call upon any one after I had been taking 
quinine and cloriform and muck of that sort. My dear 
mother, if she had been alive, she would have kept them 
out of my reach, she used to, when I was a kid, but when 
you ure grown-up, and left to yourself, and surrounded 
by a lot of selfish beasts that care only for what they can 
get out of you, then they'd let you shove your bead into 
a bucket of cloriform if they'd a chance of picking your 
pockets. And to think that this devilish thing should 
have occurred just at the end of the season, when I had 
got everybody cleared away so as you and Miss Eelin 
could pay a visit to Kinvaig, and not only that, but I bad 
arranged with Lady Dundas to let me have six stags out 
of Baleruitten—£300—from the 1st to the 15th; and any 
noble sportsman you might bring along with you as your 
escort would have been welcome to the stalking. The 
fact is I'm not quite fit and up to hill-work at present, 
what with trouble, and all this medsin, and perhaps anx- 
ious hopes. And now it’s all spoilt by that accursed clori- 
form. It’s too bad. I can’t offer any excuse, but still I 
feel that it’s uncommon hard luck. sesh where it 
is, that all my life I’ve been left to my own devices, with- 
out guidance, trying to do my best, and always managing 
to bash my head against a stone wall, when other Johnnies 

ot clear over. And now, as this affair stands, | know 

*m in pretty bad case, if the poor dear Mater were alive, 
I could send her to you to mediate for me, and besides 
wouldn't she be immensely curious to catch a glimps of 
somebody, and as I trust that somebody has been left ig- 
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“SOMERLED TURNED IDLY TO THE WINDOW, TO LOUK DOWN INTO 


norant of these regretable circumstances, then it only re- 
mains for you, dear Mrs. Macdonald, to be a little merci 
ful, and let a poor devil have another chance, and perhaps 
your friend who comes with you to Kinvaig may get the 
six stags after all, and all be well. Where there's life, 
there's hope— that’s my motto; and though things are 
looking rather beastly at present, I admit, still there may 
be merry days ahead, and one must never throw up the 
sponge. If they jam you into a pocket—star one!—and 
come up smiling—that's what I say. 

Of course I know there are things rumored about me, 
and that some of them have appeared in those low, mon 
grel, miserable papers that exist by their malignant and 
envious abuse of the upper classes. Censers of morals 
these gentlemen profess to be, but if the rats were dragged 
out of their drains into the daylight you'd see the kind of 
censers they really are! Naturally a peer is a conspicu 
ous mark for them; and you can’t be hauling them into 
the law-courts every other day, and paying the costs, for 
the scoundrels haven't the rag of a paper penny amongst 
them; and 60 the libels spread and flourish, and one goes 
on defenceless—until perhaps you chance upon one or two 
honorable and kindly women who have a little charity 
and forgiveness, and who will make excuses, and receive 
you, and treat you as one of their own family. That 
would be redemtion and no mistake, and just to think it 
was near coming off when this infernal business of the 
medsin interferes, and I'm stumped upin a jiffy! Unless 
you hold out the olive branch. That is what my mother 
would have done in your place, I am certain sure 

‘*There now, my dear lady, if you don’t consider this 
apology abject enough, I'll make it abjecter—as much as 
you like; for when I see a great prize just right ahead 
of me I'm not going to stick at trifles by the way. Keep 
your eye on the goal—that’s my motto; and its wonder- 
ful what persistence can do for you. It’s better even than 
good luck; and that’s my experience of life, short and 
merry as my whirligig of an existence has been. Well, 
there's a screed, now. Didn't know I could have managed 
it; but I hope you'll believe every word of it, and keep 
all that incident from the knowledge of the beautiful 
Eelin, for 1 know that the mother of such an angel must 
be an angel herself, and generous, and not too down on 
an unfortunate chap who has chanced to make an over 
whelming jackass of himself, just once in a blue moon. 
And perhaps I'll wait in the hall for an answer, or per 
haps I'll leave the letter, anyway, you'll tell me as soon as 
you can make up your mind when I may cal! on you and 
square up matters and cry quits, and perhaps I may have 
a few minutes’ chat with the Bell of the North, if you 
don’t mind giving us the opportunity. 

** Yours faithfully, 
**(A most humble and repentant sinner.) 
** MounTManonN.” 


When she had definitely ascertained that Lord Mount- 
mahon had driven away, and that there was no chance of 
encountering him anywhere outside, the Bean -an - Tig 
hearn took this letter with her, passed through the French 
windows of the drawing-room, and went round towards 
the shrubbery. She knew that Wild Eelin would be 


somewhere about; for that young lady had just received, 
for review in the Invernish Odserver, a book entitled 
**Life in Graubiinden”; and she had pounced upon it 
with conscientious avidity, determined to read every line 
of it from end to end—yes, and to give it such favorable 
notice as might accord with her own superior knowledge, 
for few were better acquainted with Graubiinden than 
she herself. And her mother guessed that most likely 
she had hidden herself away in one of these bosky nooks; 
and ‘* Eelin,” she called—‘‘ Eelin, Eelin, where are you?” 

The answer seemed to drop from the skies. 

** What is it, mummie?”’ 

The startled mother glanced upward and found that 
the witch of a girl had discovered a comfortable seat for 
herself on a branch half-way up a maple-tree, and there 
she was engaged with her book, though one hand had 
hold of a bunch of twigs, for safety’s sake. 

**Come down—come down at once!” the irate mother 
exclaimed. ‘‘ They'll see you from the other side of the 
river!” 

“And won't they think it a wonderful sight?” she an- 
swered, coolly ‘A black -haired goddess enthroned 
among bronze leaves, and half-way up to the clouds!” 

**Come down!” 

‘Oh, very well,” she answered again, as she made 
preparations for her descent. ‘ But,” she added, inno- 
cently, *‘ it isn’t nearly so easy as it looks, when you've a 
volume in your band that mustn’t be scratched.” And 
yet she managed to swing herself down from branch to 
branch with a remarkable agility; and then a clear drop 
of six or seven feet landed her by her mother’s side. 

“‘I wish you'd give over these boyish tricks, Eelin,” 
the mother said, with unusual resentment. ‘Life is too 
serious for such things. , And I don’t want all the respon- 
sibility. Look at this letter. It concerns you —more 
than you anticipate. And you'd better sit down and read 
it, for it is long, and it wants consideration.” 

‘Very sorry to have vexed you, mummie,” the girl 
said, as she carried the letter to a garden seat. ‘‘ And I 
seem always to be doing it. But then, I am sincerely 
penitent, you know.” 

** Well, you'll find plenty of penitence in these pages,” 
the mother rejoined. ‘‘ And perhaps you will be moved 
to a little commiseration and a little sympathy. But I 
don’t know: I don't advise: it’s for you to say: there may 
be something in his representations or there may not. At 
any rate he appears to have been a very unfortunate and 
ill-guided young man—” And with that she moved away 
to the terrace under the trees overlooking the river: she 
would give Eelin plenty of time for pondering over this 
specious, half-piteous schoolboy appeal ; and, indeed, it had 
furnished herself with some subject for thought and hesi- 
tation, though she would hardly have admitted as much. 

When Eelin had finished the letter, she crossed the ten 
nis lawn, and joined her mother on the terrace. 

** At least there is one who thinks well of me!” said she, 
proudly. 

**And who thinks ill of you, Eelin?” 

“They don’t take the trouble to think well or ill. And 
maybe I'm no minding. But this one tells me what I 
am; listen: I am the beautiful Eelin; I am a prize; I am 
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a goal; I am the Bell of the North—without ane.” She 
had been mocking; but now came an uncontrollable gest 
ure of disgust. ‘* Here, mother, take it away: I can smell 
the stale cigarette smoke and the whiskey.” 

The mother received back the offending pages, and still 
doubtfully regarded them. 

“But what am I to say, Eelin?” 

““My compliments to Lord Mountmahon,” the girl re 
plied, scornfully, ‘‘ and tell him Lam not of the marrying 
kind.” 

** Now what can you mean!” the Bean-an-Tighearn ex- 
claimed. ‘* When at this very moment you are engaged 
to be married!” 

‘Oh, but that’s a different thing.” Wild Eelin an- 
swered, with some conscious color on her forehead. 
** That's very different, you know. That’sa long way off. 
There is to be no pressure; one is to be allowed one’s 
freedom—naturally. And besides, just at present Archie 
Gilchrist is a good deal too busily occupied to have a 
thought for me. And there are times when you must cut 
sentimentalities adrift. Taking over the charge of that 
paper must be rather a big enterprise, I should imagine; 
only he has broad shoulders; and plenty of courage. Oh, 
yes, mummie, you may depend on it he has his hands full 
—without any intrusion from me., The best I can do is 
to wish him good luck.” 

“I don’t understand you at all, Eelin, or what is to be- 
come of you,” the anxions mother said. ‘* Do you really 
mean to marry Mr. Gilchrist?” 

‘“‘Mummie, I’ve ‘made up the promise true!” she 
cried. ‘And would you have me break it?” But she 
altered her tone when she glanced again at the letter her 
mother held in her hand. ‘As for that—don’t you give 
yourself any more trouble, mummie, darling, and pretend 
to have lingering hesitations. Do you think I cannot 
guess what you are willing to sacrifice—all your best and 
tenderest feelings, your pride, and in a way your sense 
of honor—to give me one more chance of attaining a lofty 
position, as many would consider it? Yes, and you know 
it's yourself who would perish from shame if | accepted. 
Well, put it away from you—” 

‘* Eelin,” the mother pleaded, but rather faint-heartedly, 
‘*he asks for forgiveness. And it is I who was insulted, 
not you; and it is I who have the right to forgive—” 

** And I tell you whoever insults you insults me twenty 
times over!” said the girl, vehemently. ‘Ob, mother, 
dearest, don’t pretend any more! Be true to yourself! 
You know you would die of shame if I married him. 
For I can see through you now: though at first I was 
mean enough to think that you might wish —that you 
might expect —well, what is never going to happen. 
And now you'll come away into the drawing-room at 
once, and get the answer written and sent off, in case he 
should make it the excuse for paying us another visit.” 
And so she put her hand within her mother’s arm; and 
together they crossed the lawn to the house; and on their 
way she said, lightly: ‘‘Oh, but Iam a proud girl this day, 
mummie! I have been called a prize, and a goal, and I 
don’t know what besides—and al] by a half-drunken pot- 
boy who can’t spell!” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARE OF THE EYES. 


fy is a day when the delusions to which 
one has held for years are gradually be- 
ing swept away by those “whoknow.” One 
such delusion in which we all once believed 
was that to read while in a recumbent posi- 
tion was injurious to the eyes. Oculists 
now tell us that if the light be good and the 
type of the printed page clear we may safe- 
ly indulge in ftetewery of lying down and 
reading at the same time. But while our oc- 
ulist tells us this, he also warns us that we 
may not use our eyes before breakfast, as the 
strain on the optic nerve will seriously affect 
thesight. So she who would read before she 
rises in the morning must have her cup of 
coffee and a roll or slice of toast brought to 
her bedside. 

Unless one has unusually strong eyes one 
must not read when one is extremely weary. 
Exhaustion and fatigue affect all the nerves 
of the body, and the optic nerve is so sensi- 
tive that it should receive particular consid- 
eration. Nor should one ever be guilty of 
the carelessness of reading or writing facing 
a window. This, too, is a cruel strain on the 
sight. 

Washing the eyes morning and night in 
water as hot as it can be borne is a wonder- 
ful tonic for those useful servants which are 
so easily injured. When we consider how 
we neglect their welfare by using them by 
fading daylight and insufficient artificial 
light, by forcing them to do work when they 
are weary, and ty denying them the rest for 
which they long, we have cause to wonder 
not that they sometimes become mutinous 
and refuse to fulfil our demands, but that 
they are ever faithful in our service. They 
will, as arule, be as good to us as we are to 
them. 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal! . 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tte. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Leather 
Dressing 


sLengthens the life of 

g leather—acts as a preserv- 
ative as well as a polish. 
K a new shoe from 
looking old—makes an 

8 old shoe look new. The 
result of many years’ 
study of leather pecu- 
liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s 
shoes. Sold by all 
dealers. Made by the 
makers of the famous 

3 Vici Kid, famous for 
its durability and 

5 softness wherever 
shoes are worn. 

An illustrated 
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ALVINA CREAM 
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ALUM ENDANGERS THE 
HEART. 


MA* people are suffering from some 
form of heart disease who have no idea 
of the cause of it. 

It has been discovered that the use of 
baking powder made from burnt alum co- 
agulates the blood rapidly. This ipterferes 
with its free flow through the arteries and 
valves of the heart. ormerly alam was 
used as a specific for children’s croup, but, 
owing to its liability from this cause to pro- 
duce heart failure, physicians no longer em- 
ploy it. With the overwhelming medical 
ay as to the poisonous and dangerous 
effects of alum when permitted to contam- 
inate our food, the use of an alum baking 
powder merely to save a few pennies in 
price is inexcusable, almost criminal. 

Where alum powders are not branded as 
such, nor their sale prohibited by law, it is 
better to avoid the use of any new or doubt- 
ful brand of powder until it has been ana- 
lyzed. The purity of all baking powders 
may be suspected if they are sold at a price 
lower than that of the best standard brands. 
In view of the recent serious case of poison- 
ing of a whole family near Logansport, In- 
diana, from the use of alum powder, the 
greatest care in the purchase of a baking 
powder in order to be sure that it is pure 
and wholesome is imperative upon every 
housekeeper. 

Every one knows the Royal to be a first- 
class cream-of-tartar baking powder, and if 
consumers insist upon having this brand 
they will be sure of a pure, healthful article 
which has been shown by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment tests to be the very best of the cream- 
of-tartar brands.— Medical Herald. 
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It’s in the fluting. Try them t Se! by és: 
ple pair mailed for asc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 
226, 227, 228, 229 South St. 


New York. 


CEYLON 
INDIA 





Tea not being taken as a 
food, but as a cheering and 





refreshing drink, should be 
PURE and DELICATE. To 
‘insure its being so, it must 
be MACHINE-ROLLED. 
Hand-made teas are nec- 
essarily unclean. Only in 
Ceylon and India are teas 
rolled by machinery. 


DIRECTIONS — Take half usual 
quantity. See that water BOILS. 














Steep FIVE minutes. 


DR. RAUB’S EGG WHITE SOAP 


Made with the Whites of Eggs and Sweet Cream. 


The grandest Toilet Soap made. 


Nothing cise like it. 


After once using you will prefer it to 25c. soaps. 


10 cents a cake. 30 cents a box (3 cakes in a box). 


FREE ! A photogravure of this beautiful picture (without adv ertising), 12 x 19 inches, suitable for 


framing, sent on receipt of three wrappers from Egg 


hite Soap and 3c. for postage. 


This soap leaves a sweet, refined odor, best French perfumes being used; and, owing to its 


SS 
solidity, will outlast two cakes of ordinary soap. 


Nothing but purest and finest ingredients enter into its 


composition. Made under the direction of a noted skin specialist. 


FREE ! ware cake to any one sending name and address and 2c. stamp for postage. 
Full-size cake sent on receipt of 10 cents. Send us your dealer's name and 
mention HARPER’SBazar,and we will see that he keeps it. Don’t failtotry it. 


CHARLES F. MILLER, Box Q, Lancaster, Pa.,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK, 73 Q, Murray St. 


BOSTON, 189 Q, State St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 45 Q, No, Front St. 





The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. . 


Used by persons of refinement. 


Imported into America 


for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AG 


7 











is the choicest 
product of 200 
years of per- 
fume experi- 

ence; in consequence it 
is widely imitated. 

The genuine has the words “‘ gegenuber | 
dem Julichs Piatz’’ on every bottle. 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. a 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Mellin’s 
Food Baby. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 


Our little girl was raised upon Mellin’s 
Food and is certainly a prima facie testi- 
monial of its merits. 

Mrs. Berta Hartwect, 


Mellin’s Food prepared with 
milk as directed, is a practical 
and satisfactory substitute for 
mother’s milk. Babies fed 
on Mellin’s Food grow to be 
strong, happy, rugged children. 


Send us a postal for a free sample 
of Mellin's Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ERVA HARTWELL. ANACOSTIA, D. C. 
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CELEBRATING MAY DAY—PAYING HOMAGE TO THE QUEEN AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE MA 
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THE MAY-POLE DANCE—A SKETCH AT A LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOL.—Drawy sy Pact Reyovarp. 
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PIQUE AND MUSLIN GOWNS 
See illustrations on page 401 


pa f is more fashionable than ever this 
season; there is the advantage in it that | 
the same gown can do duty for many occa 
sions. A smart design from James McCreery 
& Co. hasthe new skirt fitting tight over the 
hips, and with a shaped flounce flaring out 
around the foot. The waist is in coat shape, 
open in the front, wit double revers trimmed 
with embroidery. There is a vest of white 
embroidery with collar to match The 
sleeves are medium size, with a band of em- 
broidery at the top, and there is a wide belt 
of colored ribbon finished at the side with 
abow. Another piqué gown from the same 
house is quite tailor-like in its finish, made 
with short jacket and skirt with an attached 
flounce. It is trimmed with bands of narrow 
white braid, and has fancy buttons on the 


revers. This jacket is worn over a white 
shirt either of silk or muslin, made quite 
elaborate with shirrings and puffings. An 


exceedingly dainty graduation gown, sketch 
ed at Best & Co., is made of white organdie 
he skirt is plain, but can have a wide flounce 
The waist, made with yoke effect, is trimmed 
with ruffles of the muslin edged with narrow 
lace or ruchings of the same. On either side 
of the yoke are bows of taffeta ribbon, and 
the be It and sash are also of the taffeta 

An odd piqué gown is made with a white 
skirt and a red piqué coat, which has large 
revers edged with white, a white belt, and a 
sailor collar and tie of white embroidery 
These colored piqué jackets are among the 
new styles this season 

An exceedingly smart organdie gown, suit 
able for commencement day, was sketched at 
Lord & Taylor's. It is made with a wide 
long skirt bordered with a deep ruffle that is 
side-pleated and trimmed with ruchings of 
narrow white satin ribbon. On the upper 
part of the skirt are also five ruches of the 
satin ribbon The entire waist is in tiny 
tucks. There is a deep bertha also made of 
tucks edged with insertion and narrow satin 
ribbons Shoulder bow. belt. and sash of 
white taffeta ribbon 


A very charming gown of printed lawn is 
made up with a yoke and sleeves of white 
Valenciennes insertion The waist is in 


baby shape, and finished across the front 
with a little ruffle edged with satin ribbon 
Over the top of the sleeves are ruffles edged 
with the satin ribbon, and the skirt has three 
tuffles to match. The bow and sash are of 
satin ribbon 
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Fruit Stains 
Cleaned 


“Fruit stains vanish from linen 
if the stained spot is spread overa 
bowi and through it is poureda cup 
of boiling water made milky with 
Fairy Soap.’ 

Mre. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE-—FLOATING, 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold everywhere in three convenient sises 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 


Send os your name, addresa, 
and Sve Fairy Soap wrap- 
pam ) nearest office below, 


nd we wil! mail you free a 
ofs beantitel 1 painting in voter rat 
ors entitled “Fairy Tales,” by the sit 
brated artist, eon Mo ran. Size iach 
without lettering, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 8&t. Louis. NewYork opto 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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e Society s Favorite! 
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‘§ oo REDFERN says: “ No 
bs dainty gown in fashion 

for 1898 is complete 

unless finished with the 


*OMO’ 
DRESS 
SHIELD.” 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. 
} lt will out wear rubber and steck- 
| inet shields. It le made of a mentral 
fibre, withoat ase of chemicals. 
and price-lists cheerfully fur 
hed pl ion. Sizes 1,9,3,.4 in 
nainsook, white and black 
Man'f'd by THE OMO MPG. CO 
Pactory, Middietown, Conn New York Office, 384 Canal St 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED 


W hen you have tried all other “re 
Movers, use mine. Culys one fete 4 
to take hairs off face, neck 
they pever return Ginashve the 
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Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cineinnatt. 






If your hands are rough, hard or chapped from the 
repeated washings necessary to keep them free from the 
office dirt, examine carefully the soap you use. If it is a 
cheap toilet soap you will find that it is greasy, acrid and 

Ivory Soap makes a profuse lather that removes the 
dirt and rinses easily, leaving the skin soft and clean. 

If your office force is large there are two considerations 
that will recommend Ivory Soap to you. It is quick in 
action, saving time, and is inexpensive. 

Send the office boy for some and try it. 





SUPPLEMENT 


HALLS 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
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“Love Laughs 


locksmiths.” The exception proves 


the rule. The one locksmith that has 
love’s patronage is he who makes each 
lock of hair longer, stronger, and bright 
er. Hall's Hair Renewer does it 


If your druggist cannot supply it, send $1.00 


to KR. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H., and they 


ill send you a full size bottle, carriage paid 








Dabst 


Malt Extract 


qne "Best Tonic 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


‘A Malt Extract without an Imperfection’ 























YOU LOOK FOR THE NAME on a saddle 
and if you see 


Garford, Hunt or Brown 


You are satisfied. You know that 
either represents the best there is in 
saddie construction, in Beauty, Com- 
fort, Safety, and Perfection of Work- 
manship and Materials used 


Gariord Manutacturing Co., 27 Pine St.. Elyria, 0. 
Brown Saddle Co., - 209 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
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Double Value 


The wastes others have in scatter- 
ing their energies over half a dozen 
models we save to you by making 
but one model of the wonderfu, '98 


Write for the 
Waverley Catalogue. 
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READY FOR BATTLE. 


An Ivory Soap bath gives a sensation of increased vitality; a longing 
for activity and for exercise of the faculties; it is a fitting preparation for 
any battle of life. 


Every ingredient of Ivory Soap is sweet, clean and pure. No better materials go into the 
most expensive toilet soaps, and no soap is so pleasant to use; it has a rich creamy lather that is 
soothing to the skin as well as cleansing 


- C o 
IT FLOATS. 
Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail to us ro Ivory Soap Wrappers, on 


receipt of which, we will send a copy ( without printing) on enamel plate paper, 14 x 17 inches, 
a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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PIQUE COSTUMES AND GRADUATES’ COMMENCEMENT GOWNS.—(Ske Pace 400.) 


1. White Piqué Gown trimmed with Embroidery. 2. Piqué Coat and Skirt Costume. 3. Graduate’s White Muslin Gown. 4. Red Piqué Coat and White Piqué Skirt. 
5. Printed Lawn trimmed with narrow Satin Ribbon. 6. White Organdie Gown with pleated Waist and Flounce. 
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THE 


CONGRESS OF THE 
WHUIST LEAGUE. 


pve hundred women playing whist simultaneously, 

Such was the interesting fact at Philadelphia on 
‘Tuesday of last week, on the occasion of the first congress 
of the Woman's National Whist League. The congress 
met in Horticultural Hall, that beautiful assembling- 
place for Philadelphia’s choicest public functions. The 
grand staircase, which sweeps up from the spacious foyer 
with its tessellated floors and polished marble pillars, was 
banked at landings and on balustrades with great masses 
of gorgeous bloom, and up and down for an hour before 
play began tripped interested women delegates from ev- 
ery Where, eager to begin the fray of card warfare 

The congress really opened Monday night, when Mrs. 
T. Hollingsworth Andrews, the president of the Whist 
League, entertained in her beautiful home on Spruce 
Street the board of officers and the associate members, 


WOMAN'S 


who are men, at dinner, This was a very elaborate and 
beautiful affair, and two tables of twelve covers each 
were needed to accommodate the company. The ladies 
present included Vicomtesse de Sibour, Washington; 
Mrs. Thompson, Pittsburg; Mrs. Joseph R. Hawley, 
Washington; Mrs. O. W. Potter, Chicago; Mrs. Clarence 
Brown, Toledo; Mrs. Waldo Adams, Boston; Mrs. Silas 
W. Pettit, Philadelphia; Miss Florence Greene, Provi- 


dence: Mrs. John R. MeKee, Saratoga; and Miss Dallam, 
Baltimore 

Officially, however, the congress began Tuesday morn- 
ine about ten o'clock, when, in the foyer of the Hall, the 
reception committee, Mrs. Henry Townsend, chairman, 
issisted by the presidents of the local clubs, welcomed 
the visitors. The chatter and buzz of this opening ses- 
sion suggested any of the modern gatherings of women, 
intil the spectator mingled in the company and found 
things foreign to the usual woman's club was being dis- 
cnssed—‘‘ piano hands,” ‘‘ American leads,” ‘‘ short - suit 
play against long-suit play,” with eager comments on 
the beautiful trophies and prizes shown in one corner of 
the hall—all this indicating that card sport was in pro 
gress instead of civics, philanthropy, or literary effort. 

Whist embodies them all,’ said one enthusiast. *‘‘ The 
gime is both literary and historic. It is philanthropic 
certainly, because it is a relief from the over-effort of the 
modern women, As to its civic side, we are better citi 
zens from the cool -headedness and logical reasonings 
which our whist practice induces.” This enthusiastic 
view, however, is not shared by all who have watched 
the whist fever rage in various communities lately, par- 
ticularly the reference to its value as a relaxation. 

The league was born a year ago in the meeting at Phila 
deiphia, which convened, in answer to a resolution offered 
by Mrs. William Henry Newbold, of Philadelphia, at the 
woman's tournament in November, 1896. This was to 
the effect that the contestants in such tournament “‘ heart- 
ily approve of the formation of a woman's whist league, 
and, for the accomplishment of that object, call upon 
the women whist-players of America to organize whist 
clubs and send representatives from such clubs to a meet 
ing to be held for the purpose of league organization 
‘That Mrs. Andrews be requested to act as chairman of a 
committee of five, the duties of said committee to be to 
select the time and place for such a meeting, and issue a 
call for thesame.” Mrs. Andrews selected for the four of 
her committee Mrs. Hawley of Washington, Mrs. Brown 
of Toledo, Mrs. Adams of Boston, and Miss Biddle of 
Detroit. These ladies issued the call, and April 26, 1897, 
whist-loving women assembled at Philadelphia. Clubs 
from all over the country sent representatives, and the 
question of forming a national league was decided in the 
affirmative. The league became a fact, with Mrs. An 
drews the president by acclamation, and Mrs. Hawley 
and Mrs. Brown first and second vice-presidents. The 
board of governors counted twelve prominent women 
from as many centres of the country — San Francisco, 
Denver, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Boston, New Orleans, De 
troit, Minneapolis, New York, Brooklyn, Washington, and 
Philadelphia being represented. 

The first year of the league has fully demonstrated its 
right to be. Mrs. Andrews in her address, last week, told 
how it had induced the formation of clubs, raised the 
standard of play, secured scientific and systematic practice, 
and brought about a marked improvement in individual 
and general play. Its use is that of any organized body. 
It infuses new life into its members, transmits enthusiasm 
by bringing the membership into contact with the best 
whist-players of the world, necessarily broadening their 
knowledge of the game as well as benefiting in the general 
way that contact with expert minds invariably develops 
The board of governors distributed over the entire country, 
the interest of each community thus represented is held, 
and these local leagues, as they might be called, tend to 
the increase of interest in whist in those districts. The 
reception of Mrs. Andrews’s address showed that the in- 
terest of her hearers was genuine, and that the question of 
what the league was for did not come from within that 
body 

The congress lasted three days, play going on every 
morning and evening, with a business meeting at three 
o'clock each afternoon. The prizes were many and beau- 
tiful, the most prominent ones being the Washington 
trophy, a shield of emblematic design of pierced silver on 
a moss-green velvet, diamond-shaped plaque; the Brook- 
lyn and Philadelphia cups, and the superb Toledo trophy, 
one of the finest prizes that has ever been given in a 
similar contest. Besides these there was a splendid array 
of other prizes given by clubs and individuals, to be com- 
peted for in team and pair work, A beautiful silver 
dressing -table set from Brooklyn, was for the highest 
individual score. The Washington trophy has been held 
@ year by the famous Trist Club of Philadelphia, and was 
again competed for by what is known as the ‘‘ big four” 
from that club — Mrs. Rodman Wister, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Hall, Mrs. Townsend, and Mrs. Frank Samuel. Two 
beautiful gilt and jewelled clocks were sent by the Brook- 
lyn Woman's Whist Club. 

A feature of the congress was the interest taken in it by 
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members of gentlemen’s whist clubs. Mr. Milton C. Work, 
a member of the famous Hamilton team, now disbanded, 
of the Philadelphia Whist Club, with Walter Barney, ex- 
president of the American Whist League; Leroy Smith, 
of Albany, vice-president of the American Whist Leéengue; 
C. N. Weeks, of New York, secretary of American Whist 
League, and numerous other whist experts from men’s 
clubs were present, acting as managers of the ‘different 
sections, as referees and umpires, and contributing in many 
ways to the interest and success of the congress. The 
entire membership of the Junior Whist Club of Philadel- 
phia volunteered as scorers, the young gentlemen serving 
most efficiently not only as scorers, but as general aids. 
The scene in the evenings, when mixed doubles of men 
and women played, was brilliant in the extreme. Every- 





MRS. T. HOLLINGSWORTH ANDREWS, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


President of the National Woman's Whist League. 


body was in evening dress, and the beautiful ball-room, 
flower-trimmed and ablaze with light, was most attractive. 
An uninitiated on-looker might have thought that the par- 
ticipants in the evenings’ festivities took their pleasure in 
an apparently serious manner, for it wasa silent, absorbed 
company that was gathered in groups of four around the 
closely set card-tables; but that the enjoyment was there 
was very evident. 

New York and Brooklyn were represented by some 
brilliant players. Besides the team from the Ladies Whist 
Club, which comprised Mrs. Leroy, Mrs. Littelle, Mrs. 
Lewis, and Miss Monroe, there were numerous pairs and 
individual members who were there. The New Amster- 
dam Club of New York city sent, among others, Mrs. Ed 
ward Rice and Mrs. Henry Rogers as a competing pair. 
The Brooklyn Woman’s Club was also well represented. 
Mrs. Goddard and Mrs. Wallace being noticed among 
others. 

The admirable management of the congress reflects the 
greatest credit upon Mrs. Andrews, the president, and her 
executive assistants, both ladies and gentlemen. 

Marearet Hamiron WELCH. 

















GRADUATION GOWNS. 


1 RADUATION gowns always absorb the attention of 
anxious mothers, not to mention daughters, at this 
time of year. It naturally is a subject of considerable 
importance to the girl who is to poo ort that her gown 
should be made in the correct style. Then the majority 
of girls who are at college have to consider expense, and 
it is a matter that requires consideration on their part to 
choose some gown that is not only suitable for the one 
occasion of graduation, but that can be made to do duty 
for other festive occasions later on. As a rule, girls of a 
class dress alike, and at the most sensible colleges there 
is always an effort made to choose some style that will 
come within the means of all. 

Commencement day is almost always in midsummer, so 
it will not do to clioose too heavy a material. Cloth and 
even cashmere is quite 100 warm, and it is necessary to 
have something that not only looks, but is cool. There 
are this season a great many varieties of thin woollen 
goods that are not expensive, but are effective. The cré- 
pons are seen again, while there are some varieties of cot- 
ton crépe that are effective and decidedly cheap. These 
last have the advantage, that they will wash. Of course 
there are any number of white silks, but the price of silks 
is higher than last year, and a good quality will cost at 
least seventy-five cents a yard. This silk is so narrow 
that it requires many yards to make a dress, and so it 
will easily be seen silks ure among the expensive gowns. 
Dotted muslins and plain muslins are not expensive, and 
are very effective. They do not require to be made up 
over silk, but will look very smart put over lawn skirts. 
They are prettiest when trimmed with lace, but can be 
made very effective if trimmed with narrow ribbon. 


SWiIs8 MUSLIN GOWNS. 


Gowns this season are made with the skirts longer than 
they were last, and this rule applies even to wash mate- 
rials. Of course along skirt is more graceful than a short 
one, but it will soil very much sooner, so it is not well to 
trim it around the foot with anything that cannot be 
washed or cleaned. ‘The skirt should be made separate 
from the lining. The five-gore style is a pretty one; 
then the circular pattern is alkxo good. The apron front 
with deep flounce is very effective, particularly if the 
flounce is covered with liitle narrow ruffles of the same 
material, edged either with lace or trimmed with baby- 
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ribbon put on full. The prettiest way to make the 
waist is to have it quite simple, shirred on the shoulders, 
and in front quite full. This also should have bands of 
insertion. Over the tops of the sleeves are epaulettes 
edged with lace. The sleeves themselves are prettiest 
when shirred the entire length, and finished around the 
wrist with a lace ruffle. The back of the waist should 
have only a little fulness, and that drawn in under the 
belt. It is not worth while to put insertion across the 
back, for it will add greatly to the expense, and be. 
sides is not always becoming. As a rule, a plain back 
is the best. . Taffetu sashes two fingers in width, tied 
with a small bow and long ends, and a stock-collar of 
the same ribbon; the bow tied in front in sailor fash- 
ion, with the edges trimmed with lace, make a nice finish 
for the waist. ‘This style is equally pretty in dotted or 
plain Swiss or lawn. Lace will look better than embroid- 
ery for trimming. There is no necessity for buying ex- 
pensive lnce either; there are a great many effective laces 
among the cheap ones. But beware of any coarse thread; 
that looks very badly always. 

Among the new fashions for this summer are flounced 
skirts with three flounces, one overlapping the other, and 
extending from the belt to the hem. This style is very 
effective, but the skirt should then be made narrow, and 
the width given by the flounces. Not every girl can wear 
a flounced skirt. It takes off so much from the height. 
When it can be worn, it is most becoming. 

PIQUE COSTUMES. 

Piqué is a material that is going to be very much worn 
this season. It is not expensive, and the weaves seem to 
be lighter in weight than used to be the case, because 
pique used to be a very warm material. There have been 
a great many pattern dresses shown lately in the shops 
which are very pretty, and would be good for graduation 
dresses. These come with the skirt made of strips of em- 
broidery and piqué put horizontally, and then with a deep 
ruffle around the foot edged with embroidery. The waists 
are not made, but the material comes with the putiern 
gown. They can be had in light pink, light blue, and in 
green, as well as in white. 

Another style of piqué gown is made with the attached 
flounce, and where the flounce joins the skirt is a band of 
open-work embroidery. The waist is quite on the blouse 
fashion in front, with bands of embroidery across it; the 
back is almost plain, only enough fulness in it to prevent 
it looking stiff. The sleeves are of medium size, with a 
puff at the top. A ribvon sash and collar is worn with 
the gown. Of course it is exceedingly simple, but is very 
effective, and almost always becoming. 

Then there are in the piqués the smartest possible little 
coat and skirt costumes—hardly what one associates with 
graduation gowns, but still so smart they will undoubtedly 
be worn. These are made with the skirt trimmed with 
bands of embroidery down the front breadth, with a shaped 
flounce headed by a band of embroidery. The coat is an 
Eton jacket in the back, but has tabs in front, and wide 
revers over which are put other revers of sheer white 
muslin edged with lace. There is a full chemisette of 
finest tucked lawn, and a wide ribbon sash tied in a bow 
at the left side, the ends falling to the hem of the gown. 


SILK GOWNS. 


White taffeta and glacé silks, as well as India silks, are 
always extremely pretty for graduation gowns. The taf- 
fetas this year are especially smart. They must, of course, 
be ph! among the expensive gowns—for taffeta has 
gone up in price, and it is difficult to get a good quality 
under a dollar a yard; but_a taffeta silk is useful even 
after its first freshness is gone, because it will do duty 
later as a petticoat or under-lining. An effective skirt is 
one cut almost circular in shape and trimmed with four 
or five rows of narrow ruching, made either of taffeta rib- 
bon or mousseline de soie. The ruches are put on at 
short distances apart, and are shaped so that they are low- 
er in front and higher on the back of the skirt, a fashion 
that is more becoming than if they go straight around the 
skirt. The body of the waist can be made entirely of net 
or lace by the yard, with bands of ruching to match those 
on the skirt, only wider. This waist should be high- 
necked, with long sleeves of taffeta. The waist fastens 
over at the left side from the shoulder diagonally across 
to the belt in front, and is finished with a wide lace ruffle, 
so full that it will fall in jabot effect. Then a sash and 
collar of taffeta ribbon will finish the gown. This ‘is a 
most attractive style, and one that is generally becoming 

There is nothing so cool as India and China silks, but 
they require to be made very full. Some of the new de- 
signs are shirred or laid in very tiny pleats, forming the 
shape of a yoke, from which the fulness falls in a very 
graceful fashion; then around the foot of the skirt are 
bands of insertion. The waist has a lower part of lace 
put on like a corselet, the upper part of silk being filled 
in at the shoulders, and opening a little in front to show 
a lace chemisette. The sleeves are shirred and have a 
small puff at the top, and are finished at the wrist with 
lace ruffles. As a rule, all graduation gowns are mae to 
wear with white ribbons, and have no color on them, 
unless the class chooses a color, in which case the sashes 
and neck trimmings should be of that. 


HEAVIER MATERIALS. 

Lansdowne and cashmere, or even a light cloth, are 
sometimes used for graduation gowns, One very pretty 
style has the skirt cut circular in shape and trimmed with 
narrow taffeta ribbon, put on in a Greck pattern around 
the foot. The waist itself has a basque in the back, and 
in front is slightly bloused. It is trimmed all over with 
ribbon braiding to match the skirt. The collar is hich 
and flaring, faced with white satin, and at the throat is 
worn a lace bow, Such a gown as this is very much on 
the plan of a tailor gown, but, it must be confessed, is be- 
coming and attractive 

Another style, made of the lansdowne, is trimmed with 
bands of ribbon put on about an inch apart, and of gradu- 
ated widths. ‘These reach from the hem of the skirt half- 
way up; the skirt itself is slightly trained. The body of 
the waist is made of lace, net, or very heavy white em- 
broidery. A Chantilly lace is really the best, or imitation 
Irish point. ‘The sleeves are strapped with ribbon from 
the shoulder to the wrist, and there is a white satin sash. 
The collar itself is very high and flaring, made of white 
lansdowne, and at the throat is a white tie with lace ends. 
With all the heavier skirts lace waists look the best. 
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DRESS. 


H. C.—For a buby a year old, a rattle, a teething-ring, a cup, a por- 
ridge-bowl, pretty pins, set of studs, a string of gold beads—any of 
these would be a suitable and pretty gift. One of the latest ideas is to 
present the boy or girl baby with table silver that he or she can use 
when grown up. For instance, a dozen forks or spoons are given, 
which are certainly usefal. The tan leather and black shoes are 
generally used—that is, the kid instead of leather. For house wear 
it looks well to have the colored kid shoes with socks to match, and, 
unless the baby ts delicate, the socks are infinitely prettier than high 
stockings. For so young a child, a long coat is decidedly the best. 
The only difference between frocks for smart occasion= and those for 
every-day wear is iu the amount of lace and trimming used; the pat- 
tern is the same in all—littie loose slips. Such tiny babies still wear 
caps.—You do pot enclose the sample of gray cashmere of which you 
speak, but this ef course will be worn in the street as well as in the 
house. Of course you can wear shirt-waists with it, although a darker 
color is more servicenble.—There is no reason why you should not in- 
vite people to drive with you, provided they have called upon you or 
you know them, It is not well ever to force one’s self upon ordinary 
acquaintances but if you are fortunate enough to have a horse, and 
your acquaintances have none, an invitation will be a very graceful act 
on your part. As to calling when you are in town for only a few days, 
or sending cards, it will be best for you to call, provided the people on 
whom you call are friends. If they are mere acquaintances, the best 
plan will be for you to send your card, so that they can do as they 
choose in calling upon you. People in large cities have so many 
claims upon their time that it is almost impossible for them to pay as 
much attention to a stranger as in a swaller town, where there are 
fewer engagements. 


Mins G.—I can see no possible reason why you should not have a 
very smart gown of the material of which you enclose sample. The 
stwel trimming you have will not look very well on it, bat the jet will 
do capitally. A skirt made with a shaped flounce headed with the jet 
will be very good. The waist I should make a short basque coat with 
a full front of chiffon and jabot of white lace; a sash tied at the side 
in front of very dark blae, aud a collar of light blue with a dark blue 
bow at the side; the sleeves with a cap edged with jet. If you have 
enough jet you can put it on either side of the front of the jacket. 
The lace you would best put over sume color. White will show it off 
to the best advantage, and a white moiré or taffeta will be better than 
vatin. If you want some color about ft, introduce it in the belt and 
collar, There have been three or four illastrations lately of lace and 
net gowns in the Bazan, and you would best choose one of these, 
whichever is most becoming to your figure. I do not think your 
idea of a lace panel on a black skirt wonld look at all well, and if you 
want to put anything else with it, use ruchings of black mousseline de 
sole, If the lace is very much cut op, you can use it in stripes, as 
though it were jusertion, with ruching on either side 


M. L. C.—For so young a child I should advise your using one- 
piece frocks, which are so smart and so becdming. It will be time 
enough next year to put on baby waists and guimpes. Piqné coate, 
with sun- bonnets to match, are very fashionable this year, but the little 
reefers are also worn. There are most fascinating hats and big bon- 
nets made of shirred mull. Plaid stockings are rather striking for so 
young achiid. 1 should keep them antil she wore the regular frocks. 
Ribbon sashes are not worn with one-piece slips. When they are worn 
with the guimpe dresses and the baby waists, the taffeta ribbons are 
considered the smartest—those that measure two and a half and three 
inches. 


Denven.—Certainly the sample you enclose is perfectly suitable for 
you to wear, You can trim it with ruches of silk or mousseline de 
sole, or even with dull jet passementerie. White in your neck and 
sleeves will be mach more becoming and very suitable, and you can 
wear either collars and cuffs, or soft ruffles. Your dark gray wool 
dress will also be permissible—in fact, in the third year I should say 
that you are decidedly out of mourning and can wear very mach what 
you choose. The same rule applies to jewelry as to gowns. 


D. H.—You can wear the plaid stockings with low tan shoes for 
bicycling, or the long bicycle boots. There are no changes since Just 
year in these fashions. Plaid and check skirts are alsu fashionable 
aguin this season. 


O.y Svussorisee.—You can make up the material of which you en- 
close sample over lawn or percaline, if you cannot afford silk. Any 
sort of lace can be used on it—the Valenciennes is still the favorite for 
summer gowns. A pretty way to make it is like the organdie gown in 
Bazan No. 11, and there you will see that you can use embroidery ur 
luce, just as you prefer. 


Constant Reaneg.—Eton jackets are still to be worn this season. 
You can change yours go that it will be quite up to date by having new 
revers put on it, either of plain taffeta with a corded edge, or of taffeta 
strapped with narrow black velvet. Both the double-breasted and fly- 
front coats are in style—the fly-fronts, however, are rather smarter 
this year. Both foulard and taffeta silks are worn, and the newest 
patterns are those with the bayadere stripes. French dressmakers are 
sending over gowns of Liberty foulard which are decidedly odd. I 
should advise your getting a net instead of a grenadine, if you want it 
for evening wear. The grenadine is the better of the two for church 
aud stree} wear. 


A Reaper.—I cannot advise your using the striped material except- 
ing for a fancy waist. It is not good style for the present unless for 
afternoon or reception wear. One gown that was lately exhibited 
here in New York was made of striped material of different coloring 
from yours, bit very similar, with untrimmed skirt and waist in prin- 
cesse effect. If you have enough material you might try that, but it is 
rather difficult to follow. I should not even use the stripe with the 
plain ; the plain itself will make you a very smart gown if you follow 
some of the latest French illustrations in the Bazan. For a travelling 
suit, the best thing you can have is a serge or cheviot, made with a coat 
and skirt and ax plain as poseible, so that you can wear it with shirt- 
waists. No, 1 cannot advise getting a black satin. I should infinitely 
prefer a taffeta or a fonlard. Black satin would be much more suitable 
for winter than for the present. 


Rayyor.—If you can match your material in plain bine, it will be 
much better to have the sleeves and front of the waist of the plain, but 
I doubt your being able to get the same bine. If you cannot, your 
only way will be to make the body of the waist of black net over the 
bine foulard, and then use the sleeves you have now, You would mach 
better trim it with black instead of white, Putting white on any gown 
that is not fresh is a great mistake, whereas the black gives a certain 
look of smartness aud takes away any marks of defacement. If the 
sleeves are not available, it is difficult to tell you what can be done, but 
out of the body of the waist, perhaps, you can get enongh to make 
epaulettes that will cover the top of the sleeves, and then by shirring 
the rest of it, it will make them look smart enongh to pass master. 
You can make the cheviot, of which you enclose sample, into a waist 
like one that was iv the Bazana few weeks ago, with a wide sailor 
collar opening over a chemisette and collar of tucked taffeta. Face 
the collar with silk the color of the cheviot—the green, I mean—and 
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you can put on black lace instead of the white that is in the illustration. 
You would best take out two gores from your skirt, as it mast be alto- 
gether too wide for the present fashion. There is no necessity for 
trimming it if it is not defaced. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Exszaueru.—What would you say were I to tell yon that some art- 
igts claim that there are not ten really great pictures in the world. I 
do not suppose that any three authorities would give me identically 
the same list; here, for instance, are two lists given me by two of the 
best known men in New York. 

One man says Rewbrandt’s * Anatomical Lesson,” Rabens’s “ De- 
scent from the Cross,” Titian’s “ Annunciation,” Correggio’s “ Ma- 
donna and Child” at St. Petersburg, Bellini’s “* Madonna and Child” 
at Venice, Velusquez’s “ Los Borrachos,” Murillo’s “* Madonna of the 
Moon " at Seville, Pau! Verunese’s ** Marriage Feast at Cana,” Raphael's 
“ Madonna” at Dresden. 

The other artist gives this list: Rembrandt's ** Supper at Emmans "— 
this picture, by-the-way, this particular artist considers one of the two 
greatest religious pictures in the world—Titian’s “ Entombment,” Ve- 
lasquez’s * Surrender of Breda,” Paul Veronese’s ‘* Marriage Feast at 
Cana,” Raphael's “ Ascension of the Virgin,” Da Vinci’s ** La Giv- 
conda,” Michael Angelo’s “ Prophets,” “* A Woman in Black,” by Hol- 
bein—the exact title escapes me, but the picture hangs iu the National 
Gallery. Andrea Mantagna’s “ Presentation in the Temple,” Botti- 
celli's “Spring.” 

You will sce that these two men only agree npon one or two pic- 
tures. The truth of it is, my dear Elizabeth, an idea of greatness is one 
of the most misleading in the world. Every man's judgment is gov- 
erned by questions of individual taste, experience, environment, and 
education. When any work of art is able to impress iteelf upon many 
minds, and to keep its hold for generations, no one can deny to it the 
elements of greatness. But to possess qualities of greatness, is not 
to possess greatness itself. However, you do wisely to make this 
inquiry, and were I you, I should not stop until I quite satisfied my- 
self on the subject. If you want to lay out for yourself a fascinating 
line of work which might cover a year or two, you could easily study 
these men, their lives and their works, and then draw your own con- 
clusions, fortifying yourself with your for maintaining them. 
In almost any library you could find the booker, or you could join one 
of the travelling library societies. By writing to the State Librarian 
at Albany you could get all your information in regard to the sending 
ont of these hooks. Then there are photograpic companies in New 
York which publish, for ten or filtcen cents a copy, photographs of 
the masterpieces. 





Iononamus.—You dear little Somebody. 
it net? But that is because you do not quite understand atwhich end 
to begin. But the most hopeful and the most delightfal thing about 
you is your modesty, You betray that in your tith—signature, 

With all the green to which you refer in your room, your paper must 
be sowething in which the green is repeated. A white ground with 
green leaves and perhaps a flower would be pretty, for then if the 
green of the wood-work and the paper did not exactly tone together, 
the white surface of the groundwork would come in as a break. In- 
deed, your room would be altogether delightful with the paper just men- 
tioned. Send for samples, and do not permit yourself to put it on the 
walls until you have lived with it a few days ahd seen it in different 
lights. I always do with paper or drapery or any color I introduce 
iuto my home. I pin a piece of it up on the wall or against a back- 
ground, and I look at it from every direction. And then I turn away 
and shut my eyes, and let myself come upon it again suddenly. In 
this way I am able to judge whether in any light or under any con- 
dition the color or the design wil! offend me, seem less appropriate, or 
something for which I would have to alter everything else in my room, 
as we sometimes have to do when our visitors are tuo grand! 


It seems perplexing, does 


As for the farniture in your parlor—those other things which you 
think you may need, and yet are not sure about—why, you dear little 
Ignoramnus you, do you know I should feel almost as relnctant to be 
dogmatic on that subject as I would on a question of creeds or of 
moral standards? For I believe that a home onght to be a complete 
expression of character, of taste, of individual temperament, of one’s 
heart and one’s feelings. Especially do I believe this to be true of 
one’s parlor or living or receiving room. For here a question of 
utility, sach as prevails in the farnishing of a kitchen or a dining-room 
even, must be subordinated to the spirit which the hostess wishes to 
express. Sentiment, not utility, must govern these. What do you 
want, then, to express? I will tell you What I like toexpress. First of 
all I like to bave everything express a welcome. Therefore I waut 
the way in to be clear, and the chairs so arranged that they look as 
though they are as ready to receive my visitors as lam myself. Then 
I want comfort; every lamp in the room to seem arranged for the con- 
venience of some one who is to read just there; every seat to look as 
theagh one who sat on it could find a book near him and a good light 
behind him, and nothing ugly in front of him. Then my fire! That 
must always beckon you and light up a comfortable corner near by! 
So were I you, I should try to think of what I really wanted that par- 
lor to be, and then go to work to make it express it. 


But if you still want more specific directions, here they are. Have 
two low bookcases, and put them on either side your fireplace in the 
spaces you mention. On the top shelf put jars, plaster casts, or flow- 
ers. Draw your sofa up at right angles to the fire, and put a table 
with a lamp by it. On the opposite side of the fireplace, if there be 
room, have an easy chair. See where the afternoon tea table is pret- 
tie=t, and where you can most easily sit and muke your tea without 
disturbing your guest every time some one else arrives. Then put 
your tea table there. Never obstruct your way to the fireplace. Have 
a desk, by all means, in your room, if you have not a library especially 
for writing. Let the desk always be open, with your silver peus, etc., 
on it, and paper for your notes. On top of the desk have flowers in a 
pot or in vases, a lamp, too, if at night the desk will not otherwise be 
well lit. Always keep your desk in a good Jight near a window, so that 
it gives the comfort it promises. Pot your best picture over the man- 
tel, and tall candles on either side. When you lift your eyes from the 
tire you want something as inspiring. But do not put rugs except 
where they mean something for somébody’'s feet—by a desk or a table, 


or in front of a sofa. 


M. E. S.—Although it is not an especially new kind of entertain- 


~ ment, I can think of nothing happier and better calculated to furnish 


amusement for an afternoon party of a dozen little girls, all about ten 
years of age, than a spider party. This will also meet your require- 


“ments as regards expense, for it is a very reasonable way of entertain- 
‘ing. The modus operandi is as follows: in the reception-room, sus- 


pended from the chandelier or attached to a gas fixture, should be a 
large spider made of brown paper with a hollow inside, and concealed 
iu the inside should be a spool wound with the ends of as many colored 
balls of twine as there are guests. From the spool the twine goes all 
over the house, or, in an apartment, into all the different rooms, inter- 
laced and tangled, around chairs and tables, up stairs and down, until 
the beginnings of the cord are reached, and ‘to each of these a prize is 
attached—a simple toy or trinket of some king. The ends of the cords, 
which are wound on the spool, are given, al} at the same time, to the 
guesis after they have gathered, and they all start at the same time to 
wind up their twine, Besides the prizes which are at the beginning of 
the twine there are three more given, and these should be more elub- 
orate than the others; one to the little girl who winds her twine up 
first, another to the one who makes the neatest ball and has the fewest 
breaks, and a consolation prize to the little girl who comes out last in 
the contest. If this does not seem to you a novel enongh eutertain- 
ment to have, you might give a soap-bubble party ; for this you should 
provide a long narrow table covered with a folded blanket and a sheet, 
and a8 mavy small papier maché basins as there are children, and as 
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many pipes, each tied with a different colored ribbon, and some extra 
pipes in case of breakage. The soapsuds should be made before the 
guests arrive, with Castile suap, and a little glycerine added to the 
water. There must be prizes provided for the longest, the shortest, 
the greatest namber of bubbles at one blow, the largest and the small- 
est bubble blown.—A candy-pull is another form of entertainment 
which is sure to be popular with little girls, and a progressive match 
is always “taking.” ‘To vary the ordinary progressive games, have a 
different kind of game played at each table, with the progression in the 
usual way, and the prizes given as isordinarily done. After the enter- 
tainment the little girls should be served to a simple repast at a pret- 
tily arranged table; the repast may consist of cocon in small afier- 
dinner coffee-cups, dainty sandwiches rolled and tied with ribbon 
bows, ice-cream aud cake, candy and mottoes. 


Cunan.—I do not wonder that you are anxious. What a journey it 
must have been for you, coming up from Cuba at this time! These 
are troubled days, and not one of us can hope to escape some pang of 
suffering, and of a personal kind, A national suffering belong to us all. 

The best known of the “ Homes,” such as you desire, is the Margaret 
Louise Home, at 14 East Sixteenth Street, New York. It was found- 
ed by Mrs. Sheppard, one of the daughters of William H, Vanderbilt. 
The price of single rooms in it is fifty cents a day, when two beds are 
in the room the price is eighty cents. According to the printed ciren- 
lar “the limit of time for each guest is four weeks, after which read- 
missions are made for a few days only, and no guest is entitled to 
more than thirty-five days in any current year.” 

No advertisements from the home are permitted, and guests cannot 
arrive or depart on Sunday, except under exceptional conditions, You 
are allowed baths from 6 a.m, to 10.30 r.m., which is a delightful privi- 
lege, and one not generally accorded in institutions. And the bath- 
rooms are delightful too, and sois all the house. Everything is pretty, 
in good taste, and well kept. The table is excellent, and many out- 
siders uve it in preference to going to more pretentious places. You 
could hardly do better than to go there until you are established ; you 
must have references, but those, I take for granted, are already yours. 
1 hope all may go well with you, and that not only your own troubles, 
bat those of your unhappy country may soun be settled. 


GOOD FORM. 


G. K.—How a stranger who moves to a new place to live shall con- 
dact herself socially so as to win respect and ran no danger of incur- 
ring criticism from the new acquaintances she makes is always some- 
what of a vexed question, It is certain she is in more risk of being 
criticised than the older inhabitants, whose reputations have been long 
established, and, until she is well known, is forced to be very careful 
to “do the right thing.” I always advise a woman in this position to 
do all that she can, without making undue advances, to make herself 
liked and popular, even if she has to overlook trifling discourtesies ; 
in the end she will be happier and gain more than if she stands too 
punctiliously on her dignity, aud is always afraid of being slighted. 
When she is certain she wishes the acquaintance of any particular wo- 
man, it is not necessary always to wait until the other has called upon 
her, although that is, of course, what etiquette demands; but she may 
make the advance of sending her a curd to an at home without, per- 
haps, calling beforehand, 80 as to show ‘hat she understands what ie due 
her, but nevertheless is anxious to have the acquaintanceship begun. 
So, by all means, the lady in question may send cards to her “ at 
homes” to those women she wishes to know, even if they have not al- 
ready called on her; she has met them socially and knows that they 
desire her on their calling lists, so let her take it for granted that there is 
some good reason why they have not been to see her. An “ evening 
party” may mean almost anything in the way of an evening enter 
tainment. I wish you had epecitied more exactly what kind of party, 
If it is a large reception, the invitation does not require any answer ; 
if it is a dancing-party, a card-party, or any kind of entertainment 
where you feel it would be a convenience to the hostess to know how 
many guests to expect, the invitation does require an answer; you 
must judge for yourself.—For a reply to your third question, see 
** Answers,” Bazan No, 15. 


Ov Sunsortser.—Both the inside and the outside envelopes con- 
taining the wedding invitations which are sent to a married couple 
should be addressed as Mr. and Mra. Munroe White. The rule for 
leaving visiting-cards admits of digressious, and while in very formal 
visiting a married woman should leave one of her own aud one of ber 
husband's cards for every lady in the house where she calle, and an 
extra one of her husband's for the host, in ordinary visiting—afier a 
first call, ssy—it is sufficient to leave one of her own cards for the hos- 
texs and only one other for al] the other ladies in the house inclusive, 
and only two of her husband's. The fashion of bestowing a whole 
package of visiting-cards at every visit one makes is happily out of 
date and ridiculous,—The kind of mourning worn is Jargely a question 
for individual decision, and pretty mach anything one chooses is per- 
missible. A widow may with perfect propriety wear a widow's ruche 
in her bonnet, and a long veil also.—Créme de menthe is never manu- 
factured at home by amateurs, so I cannot give you a receipt for mak- 
ing it. It is a cordial which requires to be distilled with the proper 
apparatus. It is served with after-dinner coffee in small glasses— 
either cordial or wine glasses—the only difference between serving it 
and serving other cordials being that the glasses containing it are al- 
ways filled with crushed ice before the creme de menthe is poured into 
them. 


CUISINE. 


A. C. O.—Here is a simple menu for a June wedding breakfast: 


Cold boiled salmon with mayonnaise dressing. 
Cucumber sandwiches. 

Chicken croquettes, hot rolis. 
Tomatoes and Jettuce dressed. 
Strawberries, ice-cream, and cake. 
Coffee and bonbons. 


Tastes differ as to which size pillow is most desirable, but the size 
generally used for the daytime, with shame, etc., is almost square, 
~80x25 inches—while for sleeping purposes at night a narrower pillow 
is better—one 30x21 inches. —Yon will find an answer to your question 
relating to wedding gowus in the department of New York Fashions 
in Bazan No. 14 


A Canaptan Gint.—Your suggestion with regard to the combina- 
tion of meat-jelly, cold boiled axparagus, and mayounaise dressing is 
an excellent one, and would make a toothsome salad. The joy that 
thrills one when she has evolved from her own brain a novel dish can 
only be appreciated by those who love the art of cooking. I can well 
fancy the delightfal times you and your mother have in your culinary 
ventures, You are both to be envied. And now to the practical 
points in your letter, A simple meat-jelly may be made of a quart of 
clear, strong meat-stock, from which suggestion of grease has been 
removed. Heat this, and stir into it a package of gelatine that has 
soaked for two hours in enough cold water to cover it. Bring toa 
boil, and add a half a gill each of vinegar and sherry ; remove at once 
from the fire, and strain without squeezing through a flannel jelly-bag 
This jelly may be poured around cold boiled tongue, or may be put by 
itself in a mould to form. Yes, you must boil tender the vegetables 
that, when cold, are to be used forsalad. String beans, pease, and as- 
paragus are especially good for this purpose. Your tomato-jelly is 
probably flavorless because you do not season it highly enough while 
itis hot. In a pint of tomato-liquor you should stew a large slice of 
onion, a bay-leaf, several sprays of parsley, three cloves, and a gener- 
ous pinch of celery salt and paprica. Try the above seasoning, and | 
am sure that you will not only find your tomato-jelly not insipid, but 
improved in flavor aud palatableness. 








MEETING OF THE GENERAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


se annual meeting of the General Society Daughters 
of the Revolution was opened on Monday morning 


at Paul Revere Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. The 
gathering was a notable one for two reasons—it was the 
biennial meeting, and it was the first assemblage of the 
society outside New York city There were 119 dele 


gates present, representing the various State societies and 
. large number of non-delegates. A preliminary meeting 
of these de legates was called before the opening of the 
regular meeting, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Charles 
West, of Somerville, for the purpose of appointing a 
nominating committee to prepare a list of officers and 
seven members of the board of managers, to be voted 
upon later in the day. This committee comprised Mrs 


J.8 Gale, of Colorado, chairman; Mrs. J. C. Tarkington, 
of Indiana: Mrs. James Davis, of New York; Mrs. An 
drew W. Bray, of New Jersey; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. George H Raymond, of Delaware; 
Mrs. Thomas Hill, of Maryland; Mrs. P. Edson, of Mas 
sachusetts ; aud Mrs. William 8. Cogswell, of Long Isl 
and 

\t eleven o'clock the president, Mrs Henry Sanger 
Snow, who was handsomely gowned in buff and blue, 
tl colors of the society, called the meeting to order. 


” 
rhe Rev. Edward Everett Hale made the opening prayer, 
after which ‘* America” was sung. Miss Sarah E. Hunt, 
regent of the Massachusetts State Society, made a graceful 
address of welcome, saying, in the course of her remarks, 
“It seems eminently proper that the first time the Gen 
eral Society assembles away from its place of organiza 
tion, it should meet where the first measures were adopted 
looking to armed resistance to the tyrauny of the mother 
country.” 

Immediately after the roll-call of delegates there was a 
pleasant interruption in the regular order of business, 
caused by the presentation of two gavels made of historic 
bits of wood—one for the General Society, and one for the 
Junior Auxiliary, the children’s organization. The pre 
sentation was made by Charlotte Mary Reed, first member 
of the Junior Auxiliary, and seventh in generation from 
William Reed, who one hundred and twenty-three years 
ago was one of three to return from the Provincial Con 
gress at Watertown to tell of the historic deeds of April 
19. The presentation speech was made by Mr. Reuben 
L. Reed, historian of the Bunker Hill Historical Society 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were followed 
by the president’s address, which was eloquent, sym 
pathetic, and forceful. The reports of the officers follow 
ed, and particular interest was manifested in the report of 
the registrar-general, Mrs. Joseph J. Casey—of the four 
hundred and more members added during the past year, 
267 are from Massachusetts. The treasurer-general, Miss 
Viola D. Waring, made the pleasing statement that the 
society is without debt of any kind, and has a handsome 
balance to its credit. 

At the afternoon session the order of business was 
changed, and elections were placed first on the list. The 
following officers were re-elected: President, Mrs. Henry 
Sanger Snow, of the Long Island society; first vice-presi 
dent, Miss Adaline W. Sterling, of the New Jersey society ; 
second vice-president, Miss Sarah E. Hunt, of the Massa 
chusetts society; corresponding secretary, Miss Virginia 
S. Sterling, of the New York society; registrar, Mrs. 
Joseph J. Casey, of the New York society; treasurer, Miss 
Viola D. Waring, of the New York society; librarian, 
Mrs. H. Courtney Manning, of the New York society 
The new officers are—recording secretary, Mrs. Louis D. 
Gallison, of the New Jersey society; and historian, Mrs. 
Leslie C. Wead, of the Massachusetts society. The newly 
elected members of the board are Mrs, Charles West, Mrs 
Ferris, of the Massachusetts society ; Mrs. William 8S. Cogs 
well and Mrs Joseph P. Geran, of the Long Island societ y. 
Mrs. N. 8. Keay, of the Pennsylvania society; Mrs. An 
drew W. Bray, of the New Jersey society; and Mrs. 
Frank 8. Daniels. of the New York society 

Though the Daughters of the Revolution are not given 





MRS. 
New Jersey Society, Daughters of the Revolution. 


CAROLINE LONG BARTLETT, 


in genera! to the dark and devious ways of politics, among 
the seventy delegates who made their headquarters at the 
Copley Square Hotel there were slight evidences that 
with practice the members might succeed in making a 
slate. 


The social features of the meeting were a breakfast on 
Tuesday morning at the Algonquin Club, given to the 
officers and members of the board, followed by a reception 
given by the Massachusetts society to its visitors. On 
Wednesday the Daughters made a pilgrimage to the Old 
Granary Burying-ground,and decorated the Samuel Adams 
monument with a handsome wreath. Excursions to his- 
toric spots filled the remaining days of the session. The 
society has sent a patriotic resolution to the President, and 





MRS. HENRY SANGER SNOW, 
President of the Daughters of the Revolation. 


has placed itself on ‘‘ waiting orders” for any service de- 
manded. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, who has just been paid the 
handsome compliment of re-election, is a member of the 
Long Island society, D. R., of the Woman's Club of Brook- 
lyn, of the Brooklyn Barnard Club, and is identified with 
many philanthropic enterprises. She comes of the re- 
doubtable Colonial and Revolutionary stock of the Gil- 
berts and Brooks of Connecticut. Mrs. Snow is a wo 
than of fine presence, of gracious manner; she is widely 
read, and has had the advantage of years of foreign travel 
as companion of her father, the late David Brooks, the 
distinguished electrician. The society is fortunate in 
keeping Mrs. Snow as its presiding officer, and has also 
strengthened itself in the other members added to the 
governing board. 


ORIGINAL DAUGHTERS. 


To the rising generation the civil war is already a matter 
of historic story, while to both young and old the strug- 
gle for independence has long since become a closed chap- 
ter in the annals of our country. Yet there is a living 





MRS. MARIA ROOF VAN EVERA, 
New York Society, Daughters of the Revolution. 


link which still connects us with the “times which tried 
women’s souls, as well as men’s,” and this is to be found 
in the children still surviving of those men who obeyed 
the call to arms at Lexington, or wintered at Valley Forge, 
or stood in the victorious ranks at Yorktown. Perhaps 
on account of the contrariety of the sex in general, or 
from superior tendency toward longevity, the greater 
part of these aged children of the Revolution are women, 
and to honor them and to do reverence to the deeds of 
their ancestors the General Society, Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, has established an honorary membership for these 


“Original Daughters.” The New York, New Jersey, and 

Massachusetts State societies of the Daughters of the 

Revolution are honored in their membership by several 

of these dear old Original Daughters; they are usually 

members of chapters, and it is a-part of the year's pro- 
ramme to celebrate birthdays, which year by year are 
coming fewer. 

When the war of the Revolution was over, Washington, 
in dismissing the army, gave his men at parting sundry 
bits of sage counsel. One piece of advice in particular 
was addressed to such as were not already benedicts, and 
that was—to go home, marry, and raise families to enjoy 
the liberty they had so bravely won. Among those who 
took this advice was Moses Long, a young Massachusetts 
soldier, who had enlisted at the age of sixteen, and had 
served for three years, enduring the hardships of Valley 
Forge and fighting in the front rank at Monmouth. He 
established a home at Hopkinton, New Hampshire, to 
which he led as a bride Miss Lucy Harriman. Thirteen 
children in this family enjoyed the peace their father 
helped to win, and of these the youngest, Mrs. Caroline 
Long Bartlett, is still living, at Orange, New Jersey, an 
honored member of the New Jersey Society, Daughters of 
the Revolution. Mrs. Bartlett was born November 4, 1803, 
and has grown old so gracefully that she appears to have 
far less than nearly ninety-five years to her credit; her 
mind is clear; she keeps in touch with the times, and is 
equally at ease in discussing the affairs of the day or in 
relating stories told her by her father of Revolutionary 
duys. Like the women of her period, she abhors idleness, 
and sews, knits, and carries on a large correspondence, 
singing over her work with a voice which made famous 
music in its day. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century a family 
named Ruff came to America from the Palatinate, and 
settled near Fort Stanwix, now the city of Rome, New 
York. Here was born in 1730 John Ruff, who at the time 
of his advent into the world enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first white child born at the settlement. When 
the ovelationar war broke out John Ruff entered the 
army, and served from 1779 to 17883 as Captain in the 
First and Second Tryon County militia regiments. After 
the war Captain John played mine host at the inn of Roof 
village, now the town of Canajoharie, where on July 12, 
1797, was born his daughter Maria Roof Yan Evera, the 
oldest Danghter of the Revolution in the State of New 
York. Though Mrs. Van Evera has passed the century 
mark, she still retains vigor of intellect and a reasonable 
measure of bodily strength. 

In comparison with the two women already mentioned 
Mrs. Julia Briscoe Crofut appears almost juvenile, for her 
birthday dates only to February 27, 1812. Mrs. Crofut 
comes also from a patriarchal family, for the Briscoe 
children were fourteen in number. Nathaniel Briscoe, her 
father, was only fifteen years old when his older brothers 
joined the Continental army. Too young to carry a 
musket, young Briscoe entered as a fifer-boy, and piped 
martial tunes until old enough to take his place in the 
ranks to serve until the war was over. Mrs. Crofut is fond 
of relating incidents in her father’s career, especially those 
connected with the trial and execution of Major André. 
She, too, is a sturdy, vigorous woman, of much: force of 
character, and is noted to this day for her plain-spoken 
opinions. Mrs. Crofut is a member of the Methuen Chap 
ter, D.R. 

Another Original Daughter whom the Massachusetts 
Society has delighted to honor is Mrs. Rebecca de Car- 
teret Pratt, whose recent eighty -fifth birthday was the 
occasion of a patriotic gathering at her home in Chelsea. 
Mrs. Pratt bases her claim to D. R. membership on the 
services of her father, John de Carteret, in the commis- 
sary department during the Revolutionary war. Were 
Mrs. Pratt disposed to desire membership iu other heredi- 
tary societies, she would have no difficulty in establishing 
her claims. Her father’s family is an old one, and was 
located in Normandy before the Conquest, at the village 





MRS. JULIA BRISCOE CROFUT, 
Massachusetts Society, Daughters of the Revolution. 


of Carteret, in La Manche. Thence the family removed 
to the island of Jersey, and early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury an adventurous member, a certain Captain Philip 
Carteret, emigrated to the New World, and made his home 
at Charlestown, Massachusetts. John de Carteret was 
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Thayer, Mrs. Dorcas Sawyer Langmaid, 
Mrs. Mary E. Baker Parker, of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Mary Turner Potter Rogers, 
of New Jersey; and Mrs. Mary Sawyer 
Peters, of New Hampshire. The oldest 
of these Danghters is one hundred and 
four, and the youngest is eighty-five ; and 
their vigor, in spite of the weight of 
years, is convincing proof that the wo- 
men of their generation were of stronger 
make than the women of the present 
day. Within the past year two of these 
Original Daughters have died — Miss 
Mary Anne Davis, of West Virginia, 
> Mrs. Mercy Foster Clark, of New 
e 
On being admitted to honorary mem- 
bership in the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion these old ladies are presented with a 
handsomely engraved parchment certifi- 
cate of membership and with a badge 
specially designed for them, and these 
they consider their choicest possessions, 
and a priceless heritage for their children 
and children’s children, thus carrying on 
for years to come the memory of the deeds 
tevolutionary soldiers, and keeping 

alive the spirit of patriotism. 

A. W. S. 


NEW PARIS MODELS. 


‘OR reception or visiting wear there 
are some very elaborate costumes this 
spring, the materials of which are the very 
handsomest. One of the newest gowns, 
from la maison Weille, is made of a silver- 
gray moiré. The skirt isin the late design 
which is so popular, with the narrow 
gored front breadth, and the sides and 
back put on in a deep flounce. It is 
trimmed around the foot with three folds 
of the same material. The waist is draped 
in very soft graceful folds, and the front 
cut low to show a deep yoke and epaulettes 
of appliqué lace embroidered in paillettes 
and turquoises. Under the square epau- 
lettes is a soft pleating of white mousse- 
line de soie, and there is.a mousseline 
ruche around the neck inside the high 
collar. The sleeves flare well over the 
hand in a point, and this pointed effect 
is repeated on the draped front of the - . 
waist, the back of the waist being round. F a 
Dinner gowns are all very simple this ‘ 
spring, but are none the less dainty and * 
attractive. Taffeta is at present the fa- DINNER GOWN FROM THE MAISON MOULINES ROTTNER. 
vorite material, and it is used in all the 
different shades. One dainty gown from 
thrice married, and was the father of twenty-five chil- la maison Moulines Rottner is made of a turquoise-blue showing just the merest bright edge on revers, seams, and 
dren, of whom Mrs. Pratt is the only survivor. taffeta. The skirt has adeep flounce attached toan apron other parts of a gown. Very narrow ribbons are shirred 
Among the other honorary members of the Daughters front, and where the flounce is joined on are narrow folds at one edge to form the tiny ribbon frills which are seen 
of the Revolution are — Mrs. Clarissa Abbot Poor, Mrs. of fine mousseline de soie, while around the foot of the on so many waists, and again the ribbon is of inch width, 
Lozina Goldsmith Waldo, Miss Mary Spooner, Mrs. Lydia _flounce are also the same folds. The top of the waist isof as in the model, shirred through the middle to form a 
Ray Lovett, Mrs. Mary Richards Gore, Miss Abigail lace draped in soft folds into a tucked corselet of taffeta _ruche. 
trimmed with lace entre-deux. The sleeve 
is small, made of white tulle edged with 
three rows of black velvet, with butterfly 
a S bows of the lace tied in at the top of the 
. : sleeve. The belt is made of three straps 
at of black velvet fastened with tiny rhine- 
Z : stone buckles, and drawn down to a point 
, in front. Just in front of the waist are 
two white lace ends tied into a butterfly 
bow, and the ends fall down on to the 
tucked muslin. 
> The thin wool walking gowns of trans- 
“1 parent material are now in fashion, and 
look extremely well for street wear in the 
city, while they will be used all summer 
for afternoon gowns, particularly on cool 
bpd days. A very good model from la maison 
Weille is in an open-check nuns’ veiling 
=3? in two shades of blue, made up over white 
taffeta barred with blue. The skirt opens 
in front on a double pleat of taffeta, and 
is trimmed with bands of black braid, put 
on three together, fastened over the front 
breadth with frogs. The waist has wide 
revers of blue velvet embroidered with 
' % cut-work of white cloth, and is cut open 
‘ to show a blouse of pleated taffeta, 
A which has a high collar and double bow- 
w knots of white linen. The front of the 
y waist is particularly odd, with its frogs 
of white and gold to match those on the 
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PARIS RECEPTION GOWN FROM EMMA ET MARIE WEILLE. 


A 





A skirt. The sleeves are very small, and at 
nage ' the top have three ruffles, which hold out 
eer vs the revers. 

Py A very graceful gown of light poplin 


in a dead-leaf color is made with a skirt 

_ that has pleats over the hips, and is 

trimmed at intervals with narrow ruch- 

ings of Scotch plaid ribbon. The waist 

is slightly bloused, and is tucked in fine 

lingerie tucks; draperies of the material 

Wx ’ cross one another at the waist, and are 

£ edged with the narrow plaid ribbon. The 

principal feature of the gown, however, is 

a very wide collar, which covers the back 

and the shoulders and extends out over 

the sleeves. It is covered with lace, and 

4 edged around with a satin ruffle that is 

r * : trimmed with plaid ribbon. The sleeves 

are tucked, finished at the top with a 

puff, and at the wrists with a deep ruffle 

of satin edged with ribbon. The plaid 

ribbon against the dull coloring of the 

<.e : poplin is a relief to what would otherwise 
7 be a most trying color. 

of the dark and neutral colors 

are sgn Bee by small accessories of 

bright plaid. Sometimes there are tiny 

CHECKED VEILING MOUNTED OVER LIGHT TAFFETA. piping folds of plaid silk taken bias, LEAF-BROWN POPLIN 




















WITH PLAID RIBBON RUCHES. 
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GOOD SERVICE. 
LTHOUGH it may be true that the 
y best service is that which we render | 
joyfu y with our hearts, and because we | 
love our work and its object, yet there is a | 
grandeur in the work of a man who does | 


i 
what he dislikes, and what is abhorrent to n their 


his nature, from a stern conviction that it is HOT Dressmaking p’ts 
his duty to do it _ De 
I y tk : r 7 


is easy to work when we love our work possess exceptional facilities 
We bear days and nights of toil and priva 


' - for making to order 
tion with patience when we are doing what 
we wish to do We think of the fulfilment | a ’ ( 0S 
of our desire, and with that end in view our dies tumes, 
hearts go out towards its accomplishment, 


Tailor-made Garments, 


ind nothing is hard that helps us to bring it Golfing & Bicycle Suits 

sbou ’ 
Or if we are working for one we love, the 

task may be hard | eaplonsant but we | | HIA A y ; R Riding Habits, etc. 

labor joyfully, happy that we are making 


At all times a large assortment of the 
the comfort of the loved one 


Rut when none of these elements enter Rescues a Patient | wellnigh in Extremis. latest and most desirable 


into our la + when the work is — class of materials to order from 
and the object one with which we do not 

sympathize; when there is no love anywhere Th Statement of Dr. A ry) PAINE, of WOONSOCKET, R. I. In addition 

to soften the pain, and no interest to make “The almost BUFFALO Ww hether drank hot or cold they are showin 
the time pass quicker; when nothing upholds specific power of LITHIA WATER: according to the indications A . 


the spirit but the stern demand of the daily | in the thoroughly established Uric Acid Diathesis as manifested in Gout, Dyspepsia, a very complete collection of 
duty, and nothing eases the tired mind but | or Bright’s Disease, has been fully demonstrated in many cases under my care, = Ladies’ 
the grim thought that one more day’s work | in none more clearly and positively than that of Mrs. E. K. Handy, of Manville, R. I., 
is over—what then? Is such service as that | whose request | make this statement. She came under my care after having been poo Ready-made Suits 
worth nothing? two years in declining health, apparently in an advanced stage of chronic Bright’s 

May God's pity rest on such a life! Far | Disease of the Kidneys She was exceedingly pallid, with marked puffiness under | in exclusive styles and effects at 


harder than to face cannon, by which one’s | the eyes, eonsidecable | swelling of the ankles at night, a general emaciation, evi- s 

life may go out quickly, is it to live through | dent Dyspeptic symptoms attended with nausea and occasional vomiting. Her failing Very Attractive Prices 
such a living death strength, paroxysms of difficult breathing after slight exertion, her intensely vio- 

lent headaches, besides various other Uremic phenomena, excited my gravest appre- VV t 23d St 

hension. Analysis of the urine, both chemical and microscat, revealed the presence of es a 
« Apvice To Mornans.- Mas ¥ insiow's SooTuine | an exceptionably large amount of albumen, fully one-half of the urine in bulk, an 
lt couthes the child, softens the game, allays all pais, | abundance of large and small casts of Hyaline form, with wasted Epithelial cells, NEW YORK 
cures wind colle, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. | occasional blood casts, and a very marked reduction of normal solids. The case 














{Adv.] was oo es a ~ every way called for an exceedingly gloomy prognosis. She was oe 
ut exclusively upon A decided change for 
, NO CIRER SO GOOD, large draughts of hot BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. the better was soon evi- | REDUCED BI- 
Teer ial life of the present century creates con- | 
(motherhood which many times prevent the | dent, and this improvement continued, with but few interruptions, until a permanent 
natural supply of food for infants. No so-called in- | cure was effected. After a lapse of several years, Mrs. Han y continues in fine health.” CYCLE PRICES 


fant food equals the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
ce d Milk.—({ Adv.) 


amen | BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


— is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. — Render 
| Prcycles 


“19 year old wheels"’ 


$60 


is the price of the best 
Rambler Bicycle we have 









have not changed, except 
) for the better, the relia- 
ble quality of 





“‘ Plus de Maux de Dents ”’ 
(No more Toothache.) 
We don’t ask you to believe 
our claims as to the remarkable properties for cure 
“or inflammation of the gums possessed 
t 












ever made, We stake our 
reputation on that. 
ONE GRADE ONLY 
ONE PRICE ONLY 
G & J TIRES ON ALL 


\ Gormully & Jeffery 
Mig. Co. 


“ Just the Nicest.” 
CHICAGO 


LOWNEY’S Scxeoxs. |. ————_ > > Sa SEY lglg ae 
OLETTES., CZARI | Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 









BENEDICTINS DE SOULAC 


but we send on receipt of three cents to cover postage, 
oufficient for a ten daye’ trial, that the articles may prove 
their merit. Address 









BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. 

















“Lowney” on every piece. Buffalo. Cleveland. London. 





OUR SAMPLE OFFER : For ten cents in stamps | 
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ROYAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN ‘them. 34 usual cost. fen collins& C. o.Brooklyn.N.¥ 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The best pictorial history of the war of 1861 is comprised 
in the “War Numbers” of HARPER'S WEEKLY. The 
file of HARPER’S WEEKLY appearing during the war 
with Spain will be of even greater value, for with the im- 




















present war. Among the artists will be Rufus F. Zogbaum, 
Cariton T. Chapman, Frederic Remington, W. A. Rogers, 
and T. de Thulstrup; and among the correspondents will be 
Caspar Whitney, John Fox, Jr., John R. Spears, O. K. 
Davis, and Harold Martin. The Spanish view of the war 
situation will be treated by Poultney Bigelow, who with- 
in a month has crossed Spain on a bicycle. A special lim- 
ited subscription offer is made now, and now is the time 
to take advantage of it. The publishers will not guar- 
antee to furnish back numbers. Send in your $200 now 
and secure HARPER’S WEEKLY to January Ist, 1899. 


proved facilities for printing and reproduction of drawings 
the WEEKLY of to-day can offer a far higher class of il- 
lustrative work than in the days of ‘61. The list of artists 
and authors who will follow the movements of our Army 
and Navy, who will be in Washington, at Key West, and 
wherever else may be necessary, is alone sufficient to show 










what the work of both pen and pencil will be during the 








[70 cents a copy | su BSCRIBE NOW [#4 00 a year) 


The Publishers will send to any one in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, HARPER’S WEEKLY from 
Receipt of Order until January |, (899, for 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS $9 00 Franklin Square, New York City 
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May 7, 1898. HARPER’S BAZAR 407 
Tailor-Made | WR=atseeteen 


Ta ry ee 


5] ; ° 
oys’ Clothing Concerning Values in General 
Made Righ £. We shall have a great many special things to tell about during the 


Totten wha Civile thele tne to next few weeks, and it may be well to have some matters perfectly under- 


4 bo t bi stood between us. 
—— nad cllar fit and finis It’s a hard thing to fully appreciate a bargain without seeing the 


goods. About the only standard of judgment you have is the reduction 
to boys’ clothing that is o arse Sy from the “regular price.” But there is probably no phrase in all adver- 
those in our employ, who make it tising so much abused as that. It is so easy to tack on a few cents or 
their exclusive business. dollars to the regular figures, and then announce the reduction with a 




















Our clothing has a certain at- flourish of trumpets. Exaggeration is so easy that the truthful advertise- 
. Rosst st that dedi ment sometimes sounds commonplace. And what we want you to under- 
activenes. & . nerigs' 
tractiveness GOOUE tf INGE ES offi stand (if you do not already understand it), is that our news stories are 
cult to duplicate, and it costs no written Jiterally and truthfully. 
more either. When we say “ Half-Price,” we mean one-half the figures at which we 
ourselves would sell the goods under ordinary conditions. ‘“ Regular 
Sailor Suite, 84.85 o 87.50, . ” t. | . 
Jacket Buits, $5.00 to $8.50. price” is our own regular price. 
Youths’ Suits, ong trousers, @10 to $16, Now we'd like you to send to us for practical examples of this policy. 
STOUT BOWS need act go to the expence of hav- We are selling Silks (soc. to $1.00 a yard), Dress Goods, and Handker- 
WE wish to send—rae—to every reader of the ing their clothes made to order—we can fit them chiefs at figures much below the regular prices. 
, Skirts, , . T . . . . 
etc., together with our Supplement of New Styles from correctly from our stock. We are selling Upholstery Goods, and especially Lace Curtains, at 
our Paris House, and more than FirTy SAMPLES of the Our Catak Net to Clothe Children in the best ery _ a yular: but vou must be quick ret any 
materials from which we make these garments to se- | ouncrestihe eaateost” Worscenis vonage, = | | ABUreS very much less than regular; but you must be quick to get any. 


We have some below-the-usual figures on Wash Wrappers, Ribbons, 
and Hosiery, which it would pay you to investigate, 
Write us about your needs. Samples cost only the price of a post-card. 


antee the perfection of fit, finish, and st We pay 


express changes to any part of the work Ot n Cat- 60-6 2 West 23d St. 


New Designs in Tailor-Made Blazer and Outing 









Suits, $6 up. | 

(In serges, broadcloths, wh rds overts, cheviots, etc.) _ __—<$ $$ $$ fe 
/ Linen and Cotton Suits, $4 up. rs JOHN WANAMAKER 
(Delightfully cool for Summer wear.) 
. Gate Stirts in the Boveet ay heehee up Broadway 
t Suits, Suits, 0 

_ We sea make Ser garments ond send samples of re. | Section 251 New York 
Write to day ter comloges and samples 





THE NATIONAL ‘CLOAK co., 


(Please address exactly as above) 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - - New York. 











LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


| 1898 SHAPES READY 








<= Dress 
Shields 


{ ML * )are indispen- 
sable in every 

lady’s waist, 
‘ty and are espe- 


a cially neces- 
‘=: sary in bicy- 














All Mail Orders 
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Laces | 
Guipure and Renaissance All-Overs, } = cling, golf and | promptly executed. Cif 
Bands, and Flouncings, fh other athletics Send or 1898 Cata- ” 
ogue. / 
Plaited, Tucked, and RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT AS | 
Gaufre Mousseline and Chiffon. KID, EASILY WASHED, 
. bs Insiston your dress- K nox 
) _ $ Dress Shieks. For 
Nets, Veilings. | $ Sir, stieseven:f | Hatter 
aii ae a CP 194 Fifth Ave 
cee roacning: agi = + CANFIELD RUBBER Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Riding and Driving Gloves. $ COMPANY | New York 
Rough Straw, $4 00 
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>) 73 Warren Street 
Dy, 0 ) x Ly A ) 19th bk. ! New York Trade-Mark on Every Shield. 




















re —— | HARPER’S BAZAR ; 
ee | CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS ;: 
@ . 
Eee El will be furnished at the uniform price of 5 
: * if you bind your SLEEVE, 25 Cents. = WAIST /‘Sicts"{, 25 Cents. = SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
Ss & WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 5 
¥ HARPER z skirt with S. H.& M. All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 4 
* * . ” ; The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 cays after receipt of order. 5 
z 5 | Redfern BiasCorded In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. § 
- PERIODICALS $ | Velvet you Live This will avotd error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
we “ : Oe 1898 
} Dear Sirs—~— _ _—-—_—_——==—=—=sC=—s=s«==—=s=—s=*==—s' henna neneeeereeercensesnscnsssereseseens ) ¢ 
‘ z a Dress Adorner ; Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S Bazar, of ; 
% : ee len SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 
4 * neg ~ “ . » » ; : . ‘ ¢ 
; Sn See. EL wet She ee: eS ao | | 
¥ ¥ | : skinT “ “No... ¢ 
& % —T a ee ee Ae aoe el UU 6 eee ensens 
4 WEEKLY, a 4 00 a Year z bey ond comparison. See Se a OU cn nn a'nycicnencdesavacuniee ees cents. é 
4 z | S.H.& M. is stamped WL do ise suieclpncanaibaceredaniwsnalgiionilian : 
¥ BAZAR, © $4 00 a Year 4 LL ROMER o 00s 0069006ebeceneeeecnsc cd 640 ctdnessecececeese 
* * on back ofeve ry yard. Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : Nos. 71, Color Plate ; 70 and 72, page 393. j 
* % ddress RPER o s, Franklin Square, New Yo 4 
{ROUND TABLE, $1 00a Yur 3 be ie tases Pern fat a et en 
& * 
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Are desirable for Tailor-made Costumes 
of all descriptions. 


Waterproof Cloths 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
Fas Bl. ack Linin ¢ costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


| Dress Linings and =a Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts .and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILE has Tag Attached to Piece. 
















This stamp is on the wrong Without it they are not 
side of the goods, genuine 





In appearance 
they are the same as the ; They come in Serges, 
Exwaterproofed goods. Imperials, Cheviots, Whipcords, 
FOR SALE BY Soleils, and Coverts. 
B. Altman & Co. . 


NEW YORK 
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A CALL TO ARMS. 

Come hither, all ye warriors; 
Enlist in my brigade 

Of valiant men who've never 

Been known to be afraid. 


Put on your gorgeous trappings ; 
Fill ail your knapsacks up 

With buckwheat cakes and other things 
On which you like to sup. 


And we will make a sortie 
Far from this threatened const, 
And plunge right in the heart of 
The laud we love the most 


Defend the Mississippi, 
Defend Lowa bold, 

Defend the State of Kansas, 
And fair Nevada's gold. 


We'll fly across the prairie 
Like any lightning streak, 
And dare the haughty Spaniard 
To drive us from Pikes Peak 


And every man who joing me 
Upow thie mission dear 
Shall etraightway be brevetted 
A full-fledged Brigadier 
Hogatio P. Brace 
———— 





“ All that I am afraid of,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “ is 
the possibility of an invasion. Suppose Spain should 
land 100,000 men on our ehores 7" 

*That would be easily handled, my dear,” said Mr. 
Spriggina, “* Congress could immediately pase a tariff 
charging a 60 per cent. duty on all Spanish troope, 
It would ruin Spain to pay it. 

——— 

It was on the golf links at Trouville. Hilltop was 
about to play, when a French caddie got in his way. 

“ Fore!" cried Hilltop 

“He doesn't know what fore means,” said Barlow 
“Speak in French.’ 

* Quatre !" yelled Hilltop. 





——.——-—— 


“Dear me!" said Wilbar, as he looked ont over 
Watkins's lawn. “ The dandelions on this place must 
ron up into the millions,’ 

‘They do,” said Watkins. “ But we've given up 
trying to get rid of ‘em, and to console ourselves we 
cali them Klondike daisies.” 


—_—_——._—- 


“ These gloves are too small,” said pretty little Miss 
Jigley to Mr. Wilkins, who kept a departunevt store. 
“They squeeze my handa. 

“Which shows that they are very sensible gloves, 
eh 7" suggested Mr. Wilkins. ; 
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: THE CARE OF GOLDFISH. 


The reason so few people have success with gold- 
fish is that they do not pay proper attention to them, 
or strive to learn their peculiarities. A little intelli- 
gept care will goa long way toward making the gold- 
fieh feel at home, and it is with this idea in view that 
the following suggestions are appended : 

Keep them in water. The method adopted by some 
persons of keeping goldfish in bird-cages does not 
produce good resulta. 

The water should be clean. Wash it thorough) 
with soap and a ecrubbing-brush every morning. If 
this process does not remove the dirt from the water, 
throw it away and get some fresh water. 

Do not comb the hair of the goldfish more than 
once aday. Oftener than that annoys them. 

Do not take goldfish out of their globe when you go 
bicycling, and expect them to follow you like a dog. 
A run of even ten or eleven miles may produce fatal 
fatigne in the very strongest goldfish. 

Do not nurse goldfish too often. When fondling 
them on your lap be very carefal not to stroke their 
scales the wrong way 

Be very careful of the food you supply to goldfish 
Their breakfast should consist of nothing stronger 
than a little toast and batter, with boiled egg, and a 
cup of coffee or cocoa. For dinner you may give them 
game or poultry, bat be careful not to feed the poultry 
to them with their feathers on. A goldfish might 
choke to death in the effort to swallow a chicken or a 
dock which had not been denuded of its feathers. In 
like manner the eggs should be shelled before feeding 
them to the goldfish. These are important points, 
for goldfish are very sensitive about their food. For 
supper a few lamb chops or a link or two of sausage 
will be found sufficient, with moffins or some other 
form of bread. There is no use in overfeeding gold- 
fish, as they do not thrive if their stomachs are over- 
worked 

The goldfish’s amusements onght to be carefully 
looked after. It is not advisable for them to play ex- 
citing games, such as golf, but the milder croquet may 
be indulged in to a moderate extent. They should 
never be taken to the theatre or opera, but there is no 
objection to their attending a fish bali occasionally. 

Wruitsasm Heney Siverer. 
—_—————— 

“ They say it’s awful bad luck to break a mirror,” 
said Jennie. 

“Lshoold say it was,"said Tommy. “I broke one 
last week in our parlor with ove uf my new gulfclubs, 
and, gee whiz! didn’t my dad give it to me!” 

—_—_—p—_——_ 


“Tam afraid,” said the dejected swain to the beanti- 
ful editress—“I am very much afraid that you do not 
return my love.” 

“|—ah—I am not aware myself,” she replied, absent- 
mindedly. “Did you enclose stamps 7” 

—e—— - 

Tracuen, ‘* What is a calf, Thomas?” 

Tomy. “ If you please, m’am, a calf is a cow before 
it’s a cow, m'am.” 








A CORRECTION, 


“ForGIve ME, MONSIEUR, BUT YOUR COAT IS TOO FULL.” 
“ PARDON, MADAME; If EKS TOO EMPTY.” 


DEFINITE. 


“Is it far from here to the next town?” asked a 
tourist of a uative of the soil in the backwoods of 
Missouri. 

“ Well, it ain't so very fer nor it ain't so very nigh, 
and yit it ain’t ax nigh as it might be if it wa'n't so fer 
asitis, Still, it’d ferther if it wa'n't so nigh, so I 
pee A might say it was betwixt an’ between fer 
an’ nigh.” 

——-——— 


“ There is one great advantage about tin soldiers,” 
said Jimmieboy, as he glanced proudly over his army. 
“If your ammunition runs out, you can take a few of 
‘em and melt ‘em over into bullets.” 

—————_ 
* Well, Scribbler, old chap,” said Hawkins to the 


« Doing good work; 1 hope.” 
bier.“ Did my very best thing 
this morning. I burned up all I wrote yesterday.” 
—_—_— 

Hobbson, who js, to say the least, a little absent- 
minded, was on his way to his own wedding, when 
something impeded the progress of the carriage, which 
stood at a standstill so long that Hobbson pat his head 
out of the window and said to the driver, 

“Harry up, man; barry up, or the whole thing will 
be over with before we get there !" 


A RHAPSODY. 
‘Tis not because the buds are out that I rejoice in 


spring ; 
"Tis not the noise of hucksters’ shout nor robins on 
the wing; 


"Tis not because the blossoms burst upon the apple- 


trees, 
And all the world seems fall of trust, and Jamb and 
mint and pease. 


Bat, a. tn season I do love, since in the furnace 
ow 


Our 1 man no longer shovels tons and tons of 
coa 


For coal ig an expensive thing for men with little 
mon, 
And furnaces are hard to swing at seven ten a ton! 


—_—>—— 


A lady went into a Boston book-store to purchase a 
certain reference-book. She wanted a of an edi- 
tion having an appendix to it, and said so to the 
“ salesiady,” who, a looking over the shelves for a 
moment or two, held up a copy of the book and said 
to another clerk, 

. Say, Mame, have we this here book with an 
appendicitis to it?” 


























EXPLAINED. 
He. “How 1s rv Miss HALFronesS NEVER PUTS THK DATE ON ANY OF HER PIO- 


TURES ?” 


She. “ WeLL, You S#E, LAST YEAR SHE SIGNED ONE Jane HALrronns, 97, AND SOME 
ONE ASKED HER WHY SHE PUT HER AGE ON HER PAINTINGS.” 


RULES OF A MONTANA HOTEL. 


In a little mining-town =p in Montana there is a 
hotel in which there is posted a notice to guests which 
reads as follows: 


READ TUIS. 


Guests of this hotel will please bear it in mind that 
we will not be responsible for either their lives or their 
property. There are places convenient where valu- 
ables may be deposited for safe keeping, and where 
life and accident insarance policies may be secured. 

Guests are requested to use proper care and cantion 
when shooting at cach other in the dining-room, ar a 
reckless discharging of fire-arms is liable to result in 
the peed killing of innocent aud unsuspecting 

rties 

Guests will be expected to pay for whatever table- 
ware they break in throwing at one another. This 
rule will insisted on. 

If guests have any complaint to make regarding the 
conduct of waiters, they will please not come to us 
about it. The waiters carry pistols, and are supposed 
to know how to use them, and they will settle all their 
own difficulties. 


Guests must not pot their feet on the tables, eape- 
cially if ladies are present. The act may be harmless 
enough, but there are fastidious people who object to 
it, and we are here to cater to the highest and most re- 
fined class of society. 

Guests who are not willing to sleep in the same bed 
with another guest need not stop at this hotel. We 
do not care for the patronage of people who want the 
earth, with the moon thrown in, for one dollar. 

This hotel positively will not bear any part of the 
funeral expenses of = who get killed while stop- 
ping here—not even of those we are forced to shoot in 
the interest of sogiety and good order. 

Guests wishing to attract the attention of a waiter 
are requested to call or whistle for him, This is bet- 
ter than shooting bim through the ear or nose, and, 
besides, it will save funeral expenses. 

blic will bear in mind that this is no chea 
house, but that it is a first-class, high-toned hotel. 
Therefore guests are expected to condact themselves 
y a gentlemanly, well-bred manner. This will be 
rictly insisted on, even if it be necessary to resort to 
the use of our guns, Tuomas P. Mowrrort. 





THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 











